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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


A TRUE FOLLOWER OF THE WAY 
FTER years of useful work in the missionary 
field, Dwight Ball and his devoted wife came 
home. They were called to a small but loyal 
parish. They established their little home. They 
had just brought out the beloved books and arranged 
the little library, when a bolt came straight out of 
the blue. Mr. Ball was stricken. He had to have an 
operation. He took it as a part of the day’s work, 
and, when it was over, went at his preaching as usual. 
But he had an open wound in his side, made to allevi- 
ate the inroads of a dreadful and incurable malady. 
Luckily the unequal! battle was not prolonged many 
months. Quiet, uncomplaining, patient, faithful, 
courageous, Dwight Ball was given his release. It is 
a dark tragedy, but it is lighted up by the sublime 
faith of a true follower of the Master. 
* * 


THE BISHOPS AND. THE FACTS 


ISHOPS of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
110 of them, have been urging the rejection 
of the Lausanne Treaty. Bishop Slattery, 

who signed without full knowledge, openly took back 
his signature and expressed regret. Bishop Manning, 
who got the others to sign, signed over again, doubly 
damning the Turks and all their works in a second 
letter addressed to Senator Borah. Dr. Charles N. 
Gates, president of Robert College, Constantinople, 
reached New York April 20 as the representative of all 
missionary and educational groups in Turkey, to 
work for the treaty. 

The question back of the issue between the 
bishops on the one side and the missionaries on the 
other is this: Shall we refuse to have anything to do 
with a country many of whose acts in the past we 
have bitterly condemned, or shall we reach agreement 
on those points on which we can agree and go ahead 
from that basis to try for better things? 

The Lausanne Treaty registers agreement up to a 
definite point. It abolishes the old capitulations which 
made Turkey a pawn on the chess board of Europe. 
It marks boundaries for the new government of Tur- 
key, provides how the Straits may be used, and es- 

_tablishes the status of foreigners in the country. 
It fails to mark out an Armenian country or get 
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guarantees for the Armenians. Those for the treaty 
say that England, France and Italy, who know the 
situation, took something less favorable than we get, 
as the best possible at the time, that the hundreds of 
intelligent Americans living in Turkey who know and 
sympathize with the Armenians and know the Turk- 
ish Government of to-day, are unanimously for the 
treaty. 

There is one factor which the bishops ignore. 
Secretary Kellogg pointed it out at the Associated 
Press luncheon: ‘‘We have not approached our study 
of present-day Turkey from the point of view of 
stultifying pessimism. On the contrary, we have 
noted with sympathy and approval definite signs of 
progress in that country.”’ 

Mustapha Kemal and his associates have taken 
“the sick man of Europe,’’ whose sickness bred dan- 
gerous germs of hate and war, and made him con- 
valescent if not well. They have aroused nationalist 
sentiment, full of danger, to be sure, until it can be 
purified by Christian idealism, but infinitely prefer- 
able to the cringing, trafficking, grafting regzme of 
the Sultans. This new government has been busy 
with agriculture, with industry, with popular educa- 
tion, with social reform. It is the best government 
Turkey has ever had. : 

When the bishops say that this government ‘‘de- 
stroyed a million inoffensive Christian men and 
women,’ they must mean that Turkish military 
chieftains of 1912-16 did it, and they assume that all 
Turks are the same Turks, all governments of a 
country are the same goverment, and that nothing 
with hope or promise in it can come out of any Turkish 
group. Such an attitude is neither intelligent nor 
Christian. 

They ignore all the progress the new government 
of Turkey has made and all the hope there lies in its 
being able to go on. 

They ignore what the Congregational mission- 
aries and our representatives steadily assert, that the 
new Turkey needs Christian idealism more than 
anything else, that while the present government 
has reacted against a cruel, wicked something they 
think is religion, they have not forbidden but have 
welcomed things we hold to be the very essence of 
religion. 


a 
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The Baltimore Evening Sun may not be so far out 
of the way in calling the protest of the bishops “a 
hymn of hatred against the Turk.” 

Bishop Manning says that the mission schools 
in Turkey have been “reduced from 1,049 to eleven,” 
and “their attendance from 50,000 to 2,500,” that 
“the teaching of religion has been forbidden’ and 
“the remnants of the schools have been Turkified.” 
And he asks what room does this leave for the work 
of Christian missionaries? 

Just this, as our missionaries repeatedly have 
pointed out: Room to live the Christian life, walk 
the Christian way, and reveal the Christian teaching, 
“Do good.” 

What the Turks have called religion in the 
past the government hates. 

What we call religion, the government likes and 
at least proposes to tolerate until it can see what it 
is going to do. 

We venture to suggest to Bishop Manning that 
he examine the new religious movement in Turkey. 
It is not a propaganda for a creed. 
ing of a “Way. 

“What room?” says the Bishop. The only room 
either mission schools or cathedrals should ask for— 
room to serve in the spirit of Christ. 

* * 


THE CADMAN INCIDENT | 


OUR reserve officers interrupted the meeting of 
the Bedford Branch of the Y. M. C. A., Brook- 
lyn, while Dr. S. Parkes Cadman was making 

an address. They did it as the result of a plan made 
in advance, and very properly were ejected. Had 
they submitted questions in the usual way, they would 
have been answered. 

Dr. Cadman in this address argued against mili- 
tary training in schools and colleges. He took the 
position that such training puts into the boys, at 
the most impressionable age, a conviction that we 
have to rely on force of arms, and that it weakens their 
sense of the importance of other methods of settling 
international differences. 

The army officers take the view that the Na- 
tional Defense Act is framed on the theory that we 
have a small regular establishment and a large re- 
serve, that it is good for the boys to have the training, 
and that it helps prepare the country and prepare 
the boys for emergencies later on. 

Both views are respectable. For both, good 
arguments can be made. Both may be held by 
conscientious, patriotic men and women. 

We ourselves incline to the view that ideals of 
peace and good-will ought to go into the consciousness 
and subconsciousness of growing boys, instead of 
ideals of military prowess and glory. 

That, however, is not the question here. The 
question is: Can citizens who hold one view be cour- 
teous and tolerant to those who hold the other view? 
The action of these officers is not an isolated one. It 
is a part of an aggressive campaign having its head- 
quarters in Washington. Over and over again, the 
workers in this campaign have shown ignorance of 
the motives of those who oppose them and contempt 
and intclerance for all who differ in any respect. 
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Those that are not with them are against them. All 
people who work for peace are “contemptible paci- 
fists.” 

In Boston, the day after the Cadman meeting, 
speakers urged that measures be taken to keep 
“nacifists’” out of clubs and fraternal and patriotic — 
organizations. 

Nor is this intolerant spirit all on one side. We 
dump tons of peace propaganda into the waste basket 
which is written on the theory that officers of our 
army and navy at heart want war in order to win 
fame and promotion. 

We second the ringing appeal for t»xlerance made 
by the Boston Herald in its editorial, ‘““Heckling Dr. 
Cadman.” In part the Herald said: 


Is it possible that such a clergyman as Dr. Cad- 
man—who for many years was chaplain of the twenty- 
third regiment of the New York National Guard— 
can not speak against military training in our colleges 
without being exposed to charges of misrepresentation, 
bad faith, and political propaganda? 

Are army officers always right? Does the uniform 
guarantee infallibility? Does tolerance stop when mili- 
tary policies are at issue? Those officers appear now to 
be as one-sided as are the men who say we must suppress 
or pervert the facts of American history in order to 
train the school children in patriotism. The propa- 
ganda charge is not credible. For that matter a mass 
of literature is constantly circulated in aid of the military 
training camps and other preparedness methods, in 
support of congressional appropriations for the army 
and navy, in defense of military drill in the schools. 
We do not object to this. What we object to is the at- 
tempt to hector and heckle and browbeat such a man as 
Dr. Cadman, who says he is not an ‘‘out-and-out paci- 
fist,” though that is a thing of minor importance, and 
whose only offense is the expression of views which the 
hecklers do not like. 

* * 


PURE SCIENCE 


‘HE average church member will note the head- ! 
line, ‘“Twenty Million Dollar Drive for Pure 
Science,’ and turn the page with only a hazy 

idea of what it is all about. In fact it is about some- 
thing which gives church people great courage when 


put to them another way—indirect influence, un- i 


conscious achievement, untabulated results. 

We often would sink down discouraged if we did 
not realize that all truth is correlated, all honest in- 
dependent effort even in widely separated fields is 
co-operative, all separated detachments are parts of 
one allied army. 

Back of all these considerations is one even more 
fundamental: that truth of any kind is valuable and |, 
important apart from hitching it to the practical 
things we use every day. 

Nobody can tell when pure truth will become 
practical truth. Over night considerations appar- 
ently theoretical become of the utmost importance 
to the safety, the health, the happiness, of mankind. 

Just now Hoover, Hughes, Robert Maullikan, 
Vernon Kellogg, Owen Young and a dozen other 
able men are pushing a campaign to raise twenty | 
million dollars for pure research work. The universi- |! 
ties have had to take men from research and set them 
to teaching because of a great increase in numbers of 
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students. The industries have had to draw other men 
‘vom fields of pure research and put them at practical 
research. The two factors have been checking ‘“‘fun- 
damental scientific work’ and indirectly striking 
‘heavy blows at future industrial development.” 

We do not like to measure priceless intangible 

hings in dollars, but dollars illustrate. 

There is a connection, as Mr. Hoover points out, 
‘between the hundreds of millions of dollars invested 
‘in life insurance and the discovery of insulin, between 
‘all the modern processes for making steel and years 
‘of laboratory work discovering ‘‘new elements,’ be- 
tween the electric dynamo which is revolutionizing 
the use of power and the long, patient researches of 
Faraday. 

As these things are recognized twenty millions 
seems like a paltry sum, and the men of might—the 
practical men who demand dollar for dollaz:—bring 
their gifts into the treasury for the support of the 
theorists. 

And even if none of these practical connections 
could be traced clearly, the money ought to be raised. 

There is a place for calculation. There is a higher 
place, as the New York World pointed out recently, 
for “uncalculating expenditure upon things of the 
intellect and spirit.” Iq 

One hesitates to push practical considerations 
lest they get too firmly intrenched in American thought. 
There is most emphatically a place for those “who 
serve God for naught.”’ 

Short-sighted indeed are the churchmen, es- 
pecially the ministers, who in their reaction from “‘the 
other worldly’ become over worldly, who in their 
answer to the charge that ‘‘ministers are not prac- 
tical” out-Herod Herod in deriding these theoretical, 
intangible, spiritual things which are the roots of life 
and, like all roots, are in fact the most practical of all. 

Though we may not be able to join the select 
company of those who extend the boundaries of 
knowledge, we can refrain from spreading the deadly 
question, “What is the good of it?” and we can 
cheer on lonely travelers with understanding, grati- 
tude and practical help. 

Research work in pure science, uncalculating, 
unselfish, patient, courageous, ought not to seem 
an alien thing to followers of the untrammeled, 
uncalculating, age-serving Jesus. 

The methods, the spirit and the results of such 
work ought to come close home to those who believe 
two great promises of the Master: 

“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

“When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.” 


* * 


CAMP HILL WINS AND LOSES 


R. FRANCIS MARION MARSH of Atlanta, 
Georgia, who died in April, 1925, made the 
Southern Industrial Institute of Camp Hill, 

Alabama, the residuary legatee of his estate. Inas- 
much as Mr. Marsh died within ninety days after 
making the will this bequest became invalid under 
the law of Georgia, of which state he was a resident. 
If the provisions of the will could be carried out the 


Camp Hill school would receive ultimately over 
$100,000, in addition to what they have had from 
Mr. Marsh. 

Previous to his death Mr. Marsh made a direct 
gift to the Southern Industrial Institute of $93,300. 
Mr. Marsh’s widow contested this gift, the court 
holding that a gift of $49,300 made in February, 
1925, was valid, but a gift of $44,000 in April, 1925, 
was invalid, because the certificates of stock were 
not actually put into Mr. Ward’s hands. This was 
held to be a non-delivery. The stock which repre- 
sents this portion of the gift stands on the books of 
the company in the name of the school, and lawyers 
for the Southern Industrial Institute have taken an 
appeal. 

We are happy that this splendid institution gets 
nearly $50,000, and we hope that they will win the 
appeal and get the $44,000 in dispute. The intention 
of the testator was clear. His competency at the 
time is unquestioned by the court. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


RTHUR PONSONBY, Labor M. P., has written 

a book which is said to be the sensation of 

England, and which has already attracted 

considerable attention in this country. It is called 

*“Now Is the Time,” and it will be reviewed in the 
Leader before long. 

The name comes from Mr. Ponsonby’s convic- 
tion that now is the time to prevent the next war. 
He piles up a good bit of evidence to demonstrate 
the futility of war, and he makes perfectly clear 
his disgust with a civilization that permits war to go 
on. : 

Mr. Ponsonby is by no means sure, however, 
that peace is inevitable. He thinks war is more than 
likely if present trends are allowed to develop. But he 
is sure that war can be prevented. And he sees 
that now is the time. 

One bit of evidence which Mr. Ponsonby adduces 
is particularly interesting. He points out that be- 
tween great wars there are often international dis- 
agreements which are quite as serious as the quarrels 
that lead to war. These disagreements, however, are 
settled peaceably. Why? Because the people are 
fed up with war and demand amicable settlement. 
Only when the war memories have faded can another 
war be started. 

Obviously now is the time. We wonder what 
posterity will think of this generation if we do not 
abolish war. We wonder what posterity will think of 
the scores of peace organizations, each with its own. 
little scheme, each steadfastly opposed to the others, 
each perfectly innocuous by itself. We wonder what 
posterity will think of the careless millions who never 
give a thought to the causes of war. We wonder 
what posterity will think of the men and women who 
profess to love peace but who do nothing to abolish 
war. 

Almost eight years have passed with very little 
done. We have not more than ten years left in which 
effective work for peace is possible. It is the critical 
decade. Now is the time. 

G. H. 


PERRY BUSH 
Frank Oliver Hall 


AM impelled to write a few sentences about 
Perry Bush—not the Rev. R. P. Bush, or 
Bush, B. D., D. D., or Bush Grand, or Mighty 
or Magnificent, but just “Perry Bush.” 

He called more men and women, boys and girls, 
by their first names, and their right names, than any 
other man I ever knew. And the interesting fact js 
that they also thought of him, and most people called 
him, by his first name. He was “Perry” Bush. To 
walk up Washington Street with him was a unique 


experience. His hand was at the rim of his hat most 
of the time. “Good morning, Perry.’’ “Good morn- 
ing, Jim.”” “Good morning, Tom.” ‘Good morning, 


Joe.’ Once in a great while some one said, ‘“Good 
morning, Dr. Bush,” but you did not like him very 
well. You felt as though he was lacking in courtesy 
and had failed to bestow upon this man the honor- 
able title which was his due—‘‘Perry.” He did not 
“live in a house by the side of the road”’ to be a friend 
to man; he got out into the road, a crowded road, a 
difficult road, filled with all kinds of people carrying 
all kinds of burdens. Up and down that road, among 
all this mixed multitude, went Perry. ‘‘Good morning, 
Jim.” “Good morning, Joe.” ‘Good morning, Tony. 
Glad to see you looking so well. All over it? Good.” 
And so the morning became good to scores of people 
because Perry had passed that way. 

When the great fire swept through the heart of 
Chelsea, destroying most that was valuable, among 
which was ‘Perry Bush’s church,” I told my New 
York congregation about this man and his work, and 
they insisted upon sending him a gift for the people 
of his devastated city. I had business in Boston and, 
slipping the check into my pocket, I went over to 
Chelsea to find Perry. There were difficulties, for 
the center of the city was destroyed and everything 
was in confusion. After wandering about aimlessly 
for a time.I approached an intelligent looking young 
man, busy over some task, and inquired, “Can you 
tell me where to find Dr. Bush?” “Never heard of 
him,” said the young man. ‘‘How long have you 
lived in Chelsea?” “‘All my life.” ‘And you don’t 
know Dr. Bush?” ‘Nope. No Dr. Bush in Chelsea, 
you can bet your boots.” ‘Well, I happen to know 
better. Perry Bush has—” ‘Perry Bush! Why in 
thunder didn’t you say so? Know Perry Bush. 
Everybody knows Perry Bush. Up there in that 
schoolhouse.”’ And there I found “Perry Bush” up 
to his elbows in relief work, working twenty-five hours 
a day to help the poor people of his city pull them- 
selves together and carry on. 

At one time, after Perry Bush had been minister 
in Chelsea for many years, came a new pastor to the 
Congregational church. I wish I knew him, or even 
his name, for he must have been a fine man, but I 
don’t. After a few weeks there was some kind of 
public meeting. Perry Bush presided and the new 
Congregational parson spoke. He introduced his 
remarks by saying that he was especially delighted to 
come n personal contact with the presiding officer 
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of the evening. His curiosity with reference to 
Perry Bush had been immensely stimulated. ‘The 
day after I arrived in town I went to the grocery 
store to arrange to open an account. I told the pro- 
prietor that I was the new pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church. ‘Oh, yes,’ said he. ‘Do you know 
Perry: Bush?’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘I haven’t that pleasure.’ 
‘Oh, well,’ he sighed reproachfully, but let me open 
an account just the same. Then I stepped across 
the street to the market and proposed to open an 
account there also. ‘Sure,’ said the proprietor. “Do 
you know Perry Bush?’ ‘No,’ said I. ‘I have heard 
of the gentleman and I plan to make his acquaint- 
ance, but as yet I have not had time.’ The market 
man looked at me regretfully, but permitted me 
to open an account. After that I stopped at a shoe- 
shine parlor and fell to conversing, as I like to, with 
the jolly negro who served me. When he learned who 
I was, he greeted me with enthusiasm. ‘Oh, yeth thir, 


- yeth thir, do you know Perry Buth?” Thus I got the 


idea firmly in mind that Perry Bush must be at least 
seven feet tall and weigh three hundred pounds. I 
am glad to have a terrifying vision dispelled.” 

The last time I saw Perry Bush he smiled his old- 


time smile, though a bit pathetically, for age had » 


set a mark upon his body, though not upon his soul, | 
and he said, ‘‘God has been very good to me.” i 

That was Perry Bush. He went through life | 
feeling intensely, and helping others to feel, that F 
God is very good. 4 


R. PERRY BUSH* 
Lee S. McCollester 


“2S I have been sitting here in this chapel to-day _ 
3] it has seemed to me that the day and the - 
3} occasion are Perry Bush. The sun shines | 

za) in at this western window and illuminates _|| 
this whole place; that’s Perry Bush—cheerful, spread- _ | 
ing good cheer in the whole of his world. 
evening, the world’s day of hope and immortality; __| 
that is Perry Bush—always lifting men’s ideals into | 
an atmosphere of the eternal things. :| 

The facts of his life can be quickly told. He was 
born by the sea at Provincetown. The sea was all | 
around him. It was his playmate. It was his in- 
spiration. Something of the moods of the sea were || 
always with him. From his home by the sea, he- 
came here to college, and at first some of his pro- 
fessors wondered if he could ever make a successful 
parson, and whether he had not better keep to the sea | 
and the ships. He had ¢ourage and persistence and 
he graduated with honor in 1879. He had two long , 
pastorates, Nverett and Chelsea. He was a preacher | 
for forty-five years. In his pastorates he was always 
citizen, as well as minister. He was a leading—often | 
controlling—influence in education, city politics, and 
community welfare. 
of what was true and honorable, and he influenced by | 
his character and frankness more than by any words. 
His manliness was his power. 


*Abstract of the address at Goddard Chapel. 


It is Easter | 


His power was in his standards ) 


I learned to know him when I first came to this 
-ollege. He had graduated, but he was settled so 
ear that he came often to the Hill—and he never 
ppeared on the campus but a shout of welcome went 
p from every one in sight. To us, as boys, Perry 
ush was always welcome—and the years have only 
made us the more glad to have him move among us. 
onsidering his relation to this Hill, it is fitting that 
these last services in his honor should be held in this 
place, where he has found so much inspiration and 
joy. And it seems to me that this coming together— 
on Easter day—will have most value if we cons'der 
afew thoughts that grow out of his life. Though dead, 
‘he may thus give to us an Easter message which we 
may carry into the future. This is a holy day and a 
deeply significant occasion. We are come here from 
state and church, from office and home, drawn by 
some love of him. He has touched us all in some 
way that makes us glad we have known him. We 
have come upon a mountain top—may it be a Mount 
of Transfiguration, may we find here a vision of man- 
hood that shall give new impulse to all our efforts. 
My part is to speak a friend’s word, and I would name a 
few qualities that seem to me to have been conspicuous 
in his life and on which we may well think at this time. 

I name first, cheerfulness. This was a con- 
spicuous quality in the deeds and character of Perry 
Bush. He always greeted one with a smile—and one 
left him carrying away a sense of having been cheered. 
Not only is the one who can see the humorous side to 
life a fortunate being, but he is often the best inter- 
preter of the problems of others. Tears there will be 
in our experiences, but happy are we if somewhere in 
- our circle of friends we have one whose way and word 

are always of good cheer. 

Another quality of Perry Bush was a serious 
respect for himself. Though he was full of joke and 
jollity, he always held himself up to a high level of 
thought and conduct. He was a preacher, and he 
loved laughter, but he never forgot his standard of 
manhood and he never brought discredit on himself or 
his profession. One of the great interests of his life 
was in the fraternal relations with men, and I am of 
the opinion that a reason why he was urged to go on 
extended travels with fraternal orders was that it 
was known that his influence would always be for high 
standards of conduct. Never a prude, he was always 
a rebuke to what was low and mean and an inspiration 
to what was fine and clean. 

Another quality conspicuous in Perry Bush was 
his love of men. He was a friend to all sorts and 
conditions of men. He preached the universal brother- 
hood of men not because it was an article of his creed, 
but because it was an essential quality of his constitu- 
tion. He was always loyal to his church, but mankind 
was something more important than any church, and 
when he was called upon to help he never stopped 
to ask as to a man’s creed, or race, or color, but only 
as to his need and the way in which he might be com- 
forted or helped. His long service in Chelsea— 
through days of prosperity and the depressing days 
following the great fire—was given to every good 
enterprise of the community, and I am sure that in 
this large audience there are many who have been 
blessed and comforted by him in ways known only to 


! 
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themselves and to Perry Bush. His service to men 
was never a thing of which he boasted. 

I would name another quality—one which may 
seem to some foreign to his merry ways, but which 
was integral in his naturce—namely, reverence. As a 
religionist he was not pious, but he was reverent— 
for things holy he had high regard. He never trod 
under his feet that which was sacred to another. It 
might have no value to him, but if it had value to 
another he gave it respect, and he always held himself 
reverent in the presence of all the greatt-and noble 
emotions and expressions >f faith and worship. Re- 
ligion was valuable in his sight and worship was a 
reality. 

Perry Bash was a brave soul. I think the sea, 
so much his home, had given him a kind of fearless- 
ness in the conflicts of the world. He belonged to a 
small sect and it often took courage to stand firm in 
the midst of the greater sects; but he never lowered 
his flag. He also had a certain bravery that goes with 
high scholarship. One of my first remembrances of 
him is his remark to me, a student: “Though I am out 
of college, I am holding myself stiffly to a course of 
hard study.” And this application to subjects of 
science and philosophy and religion he kept up to the 
end. Standing by my fence down yonder, a glace 
where we have often of late stood and talked, he said 
to me: “I burned all my sermons when J left Chelsea 
and all the preaching I do is new work. I want to do 
new things and go along with the progress of the 
times as long as I live.”’ There is bravery in facing 
guns and in marching in the smoke of battle and in 
keeping up with the march of progressive thought— 
but there is a still finer bravery than these. I do not 
know a severer test of the power of a man’s soul than 
when, after years of work, years when he has had 
strength to attempt any task he pleased, he is caught 
suddenly with a serious physical limitation and is told 
he must go slow hereafter—reduce his speed from 
fifteen knots to five. It means that he sees his end to 
lfe’s action. Perry Bush saw this. It rose before 
him suddenly—and he did not dodge or whine or 
wince. Down by my gate post yonder, our trysting 
place, he said: “It was a stanning blow I got when I 
knew I had reached the end of my accustomed ac- 
tivity, but,’ and he straightened up his shoulders, “I 
am getting hold of myself and I hope I’ll drop quickly 
while at work and not lie around long a useless hulk.” 
He had his desire. Feeling better than for many a 
day, he said a cheery good morning to his family and 
went to his accustomed work. It was Good Friday. 
In the afternoon, while at his desk, he answered the 
Resurrection Call. He had “looked forward”’ all his 
life; for him there was always something better ahead. 
and as we stand here we may well take our direction 
from him and “look forward.’ To him death was as 
natural as life. In death there was nothing to fear. 
It was but a door to new privileges. It was but a lay- 
ing off of worn-out garments. For him man’s destiny 
is eternal progress. 

At this time I would not discuss the meaning of 
this event to the inner circle of his family. But | may 
say this: His whole life has been exceedingly happy in 
its home relationships. He is the first to break the 
family circle. He has lived to see his son and daugh- 
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ters come to places of influence and attainment. And 
his heart has been exceeding content in these last 
months in coming back here to live. His real life 
began here on this hill-top. After nearly half a 
century he came back to this scene of his early man- 
hood, and in the home of his daughter, Dean of 
Women of this college, he has had his last happy hours, 
enjoyed the presence of those he most loved, and felt 
the cheer of the young life that moves around this 
college. This is not the time when we should be sad. 
Gratitude is more becoming. A full and finished life 
is here! And what more appropriate than that we 
should say “God speed” to this Adventurous Mariner 
at the closing of this Easter Sunday—as the sun at 
the end of a glorious spring day comes through these 
western windows and falls upon his well remembered 
face. And may we hear the message the friends of 
Jesus heard on Easter day as they looked in the tomb, 
“‘He that ye seek is not here, he is risen.” 

And now, last of all, let him speak to us a personal 
word. Perhaps not many here knew him as a poet, 


but he has left a little book of poems, and from it ~ 


I quote stanzas from a poem he called, “‘On the Edge 
of the Ocean:” 


Cruising Close By 
XXIII Japanese Cherry Blossoms in Washington 


Johannes 


SHE Japanese cherry blossoms in Potomac 
Park, Washington, are one of the great sights 
of the Capital City in the springtime. Some 
people delay their annual visit to this city 
aiatil they receive a wire that the blossoms are coming 
out. 

All Washington goes to see them, special buses 
make the circuit of the park, the trolleys carry thou- 
sands within walking distance, and all the motor cars 
of the city and the country round bring other thou- 
sands, especially on pleasant Sunday afternoons. 

Potomac Park is the riverside pack of Washing- 
ton—so near the White House that the south windows 
of the building overlookit. It consists of lovely drives, 
walks, golf courses, and a polo field, along the Potomac 
and around an inlet of the river called the “‘tidal basin.” 
Much of the park consists of made ground. There 
are no woocs down here by the water. The trees are 
mainly willows except for the curving lines of little 
Japanese cherries. The landscape gardeners have 
planted flowering shrubs, and jn one part of the park 
along the Potomac have arranged for a succession of 
flowering plants—first crocuses, just now the jonquils, 
and hyacinths coming along fast, masses of purple 
iris, and a little later the peonies and azaleas. 

The views in the park are open views. Every- 
where one 1o0ks off across restful stretches of water 
or green grass. In sight constantly are the things 
which make Washington Washington. It is the park 
of the Washington Monument and the lovely Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

From the driveways now and then one catches 
glimpses of the White House or the dome of the Capi- 
tol. At any point one can look over to Arlington. The 
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I stand at the edge of the ocean, 


And dream as I’ve oft dreamed before. 
In vain I may peer mid the distance, 

Straining eyes that search for a shore. 
All limitless stretches the water; 

Death lurks in its blue and its green; 
There seems to be nothing beyond it; 

Confusion broods over the scene. 


But again I stand by the ocean; 
No longer I shrink from its roar, 

For blessings and bounties unnumbered 
Roll up on its beautiful shore. 

Health moves in its bright tossing waters; 
Its dangers but waken man’s might; 

And a ship has come with the message 
Of other lands far out of sight. 


Henceforth I can stand by the ocean: 
Atlantic—grand type of man’s life; 

And worship amid its commotion 
Its roaring and rushing and strife. 

I know that my God moves above it, 
The Father whom we may adore; 

I know that its storms have an ending; 
I know there’s another fair shore. 


Lee mansion, pure white at this distance, an archi- | 
tectural gem, stands among its green trees. 
flag flies above Fort Myer. Turning southward, one’s 4 
eyes travel to Alexandria and well on down the river 
to Mount Vernon. ft 

If there be those among my readers who feel sad) 
to think that they never have visited this lovely 
spot, let me tell them that there are many people : 
in Washington who never have seen it. Ina bus the » 
other day, I overheard a lady say: “If you had not — 
come, I should not have got down here this year. 1h E 
have not seen these blossoms in three years.” In a_ 
social gathering I heard an intelligent man remark: 
“T suppose I ought to go to see them, but, darn it, I’m 
too busy.”” And may I ask the people who are sad 
about not seeing the blossoms, how many years it 
has been since they went to that favorite old spot on 4 
the hillside or mountain which they can visit every - 
green springtime and every flaming autumn without * 
money and without price. 

Those who have traveled most, spent their lives * 
both in great cities and country villages, who have / 
studied Europe, Asia, Africa, as well as the Americas, | 
tell us that beauty, like the quality of mercy, is every- | 
where. 

Last year on Sunday, March 29, I wrote the | 
opening paragraphs of a Cruising article called, ° 
“Snow Flakes and Cherry Blossoms.”’ It never was © 
finished. Let me quote what I then set down: 

“This has been a memorable Sunday in Wash- | 
ington. It snowed to begin with, about 8 o’clock in 
the morning, not as it snows up in New England or " 
New York, not enough to wet the streets, but enough 
to make the 9ld colored porter at the basement door * 


: 
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{ triumphantly, ‘I told you you couldn’t be too 
onfidential about this weather.’ Last Wednesday 
ight (between the 25th and 26th of March) the 
b panese cherry blossoms in Potomac Park came 
ut, long ahead of the scheduled time, and the next 
lay all Washington that could get there went down to 
lee them. It was as if a magician had waved his 
rand. The sturdy little trees which all winter had 
been facing the cold winds sweeping over the Potomac 
1ad come into their own. These first cherry trees to 
bloom border what is called the tidal basin, a beau- 
ful little lake alongside of the Potomac, connected 
with it by a narrow passage through which the water 
f the river comes and goes. They are close enough 
sogether so that one gets the impression of a border 
of blossoms almost continuous. Driving around the 
basin one sees the trees now against the eastern and 
hen against the western sky. Now one is among 
hem and then again he is catching glimpses of glori- 
ous masses of them across the water; now they are 
rawing aside to give a vista of the Lincoln Memorial 
and a moment later of the Washington Monument 
and the dome of the Capitol. Ten days from now the 
deeper, pinker blossoms will come. These earliest 
ones are light, ethereal, fairylike. They are less 
striking than the later ones, but more moving. The 
pink in them is not boldly proclaimed. It is just 
suggested. There are no leaves out yet to break the 
unity of form and zolor. And these blossoms are the 
first. Unconsciously, perhaps, we have been longing 
for them. When they suddenly open up in a night 
the whole city is stirred.” 

This year the first blossoms came out on the night 
of April 7. I came into Washington on the Federal 
at 8.30 a. m., and, before noon, the Madame and I 
were on a Bureau of Engraving trolley car headed 
south on 14th Street. We had just a bit of a walk 
along a nondescript city street near railroad tracks, 


.and then suddenly we found ourselves on the edge 


of the basin under the cherry trees. The old hum- 
bug about opportunity knocking once at a man’s door 
and passing then forever is not humbug about cherry 
blossoms. Three years in succession now we have 
been tempted to postpone going to see them the 
morning they first appeared. Three times we have 
conquered inertia and gone, and three times we have 
proved that we never again that season would have 
as good a chance or as moving a view as we had in the 
freshness of those first hours. This year we walked 
nearly all the way around the basin under the little 
trees, drinking in to the full the delicacy of their form 
and color, the exquisite things they were in them- 
selves and the glorious setting they made for the 
Lincoln Memorial, the Monument, and the White 
House. 

The forsythia too was out in full glory, its yellow 
blossoms here and there making the same striking 
contrast with the deep blue of the sky. There was a 
brisk wind whipping the waters of thebasin. It seemed 
to exhilarate the canvasbacks, the scaup and the red- 
heads ducking under the waves in search of food out 
in the center of the basin. It exhilarated us, too, and 
made us walk along briskly. It made all the more 
delicious a sunny seat on the lee side of a thick for- 
sythia bush which cut the wind all off. The cold 
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wind, we confided to one another, was not the only 
bracing thing of life we like partly because of our 
ability to get away from it. 

Hliza R. Scidmore in an interesting article on the 
cherry tcees—published in the Hvening Star of Washing- 
ton, April 11, 1926—gives the following list of vari- 
eties planted (with the number of each kind) in a 
shipment of 3,020 received from Japan in 1911: 


Variety Characteristics 
Somoi-Yoshini—Single, pale pink flower .......... Ree ate 1 800 
Shira-Yuki—Single, large, pure white flower 


Ariake—Single, large, pure white flower ................. 106 
Mikuruma-Gayeshi—Petals both single and double, deep 

pinkepilo Cte mere yee ee is ake ic izes en are alacant ek 20 
Fuku-Roku-Ju—Double flower, 15 and 20 petals, outside 

deeprentinsonyeinsid espinika. mye can etet etic. cue cistare esr le 50 
Hito-he (chi-yo)—Large double flowers, 20 petals, outside 

of petals pink, inside white 160 
Kwanzan—Double, deep red, 2-inch flower, 30 petals...... 356 
Fugenzo—Double, 30 petals, pink and white flower ....... 120 
Joko—Single, very fragrant, pink flower ................ 80: 
Taki-ko—Single, very fragrant, small white flower ........ 140 


Gyio-ko (or Ukkon)—Double, pale, greenish-yellow flower . 30 
Surugadia-mioi—Twin flowers, pink .................... 50 


Total 


This list is especially interesting to those of us 
who have heard endless disputes for years about the’ 
color of the blossoms. One set of tourists see only 
the early varieties, single white tinged with pink, 
some when they first come out, and others when 
the pink has all faded. Another set see only the 
double pink which come about two weeks later, some 
of these when the trees are masses of wonderful color, 
others when the leaves have opened and the effect is 
quite different. Therefore the people who think that 
what they see is all there is to see, has been or will be: 
to see, frequently convey quite erroneous ideas about. 
these wonderful blossoms. 

One of the Japanese names means ‘‘spreading 
branches,” another “snow flake,” a third “dawn,” 
a fourth “fragrance,’”’ etc. One of the double pink 
vacieties, Fuku-Roku-Ju, has a name meaning “hap- 
piness trees.” 

Just as many disputes take place over the history 
of the trees. What many of us have said to our visitors 
for years has been, “They are a gift of the Japanese 
Government to Mrs. Taft’—partly true and very- 
interesting. It is much more interesting to get the 
whole story as Miss Scidmore tells it. It goes back 
years before Mrs. Taft came to the White House, 
and isa part of the long fight of cultivated and artistic 
people to get “beauty”’ put into plans of cities as some- 
thing as much worth while as “‘utility.”’ 

Miss Scidmore modestly disavows being the 
author of the idea of planting Japanese cherry trees 
in Washington. ‘Every American tourist,’ she 
says, ‘who sees the cherry blossoms of Japan wonders: 
loudly why we do not have aisles and avenues of 
cherry trees in our American parks, since the climate 
permits and conditions are about the same in all save. 
our most northern cities.”’ 

Whether Miss Scidmore originated the idea of 
planting these trees in Potomac Park, as the Na- 
tional Geographic Society bulletin asserts, or not, 
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she worked long and faithfully to get it done. Back 
in 1885, after her first visit to Japan, she made the 
suggestion that ‘“‘as they had to plant something on 
that great stretch of raw reclaimed ground” now 
Potomac Park, they “plant the most beautiful 
thing in the world, the Japanese cherry tree.’ Of- 
ficials in both Cleveland administrations, and under 
Harrison, listened to her and did nothing. One 
jirascible engineer officer first objected that he would 
not have boys raiding the park to pick the cherries, 
and when told they did not bear cherries, replied, 
“What? No cherries? What good is that sort of a 
cherry tree?”’ 

“Prayers were of no avail,’ says Miss Scidmore 
in the Star article, “no matter how fervent, long or 
often repeated to successive indifferent and obdurate 
Superintendents of Public Buildings and Grounds. 
I came to know them all—all the line of S. P. B. G.s, 
their botanical, landscape and esthetic limitations— 
and realized that there are several things that they 
do not teach at West Point. So fixed was the type, 


so standardized their minds on park planting, so much - 


they resented the unknown and the untried, that I 
gave up the quest, turned from the deaf ear and the 
hard heart, the wooden routine, of the whole lot. 
There seemed a way to attain the desired end by 
getting annual one-dollar subscriptions from every 
traveler I could think of who had seen the Sakuras 
‘in their glory in springtime in Japan, and buying the 
cherry trees for the park. If we could give 100 trees 
every year, in ten years there would be a great show- 
ing in Potomac Park—a rosy tunnel of interlaced 
branches, a veritable Mukojima along the river’s 
bank. 

“Admiral Dewey thought well of the scheme 
and was willing to let his name head the list. He 
was greatly amused at incidents in the course of my 
presenting the cause of the cherry tree to the series 
of hardened old West Pointers, but he dropped me 
into a gulf of gloom when he said, ‘It would be just 
like those straightbacks not to accept or plant those 
trees when given to the park—say they haven’t 
room, perhaps!’ ”’ 

A few of these lovely trees had been planted in 
the small parks of Washington, and Mr. David Fair- 
child, the botanist of the Agricultural Department, 
had imported two lots from Japan in 1902 and 1906. 
More people were getting interested all the time. 

Finally came Mrs. Taft, who had lived in the 
East. Immediately she fell in with Miss Scidmore’s 
plans. She had the White House gardener buy all 
the trees that the New Jersey nurseries had for sale, 
eighty in all, and used “moral suasion,”’ which is 
powerful from even unofficial inmates of the White 
House, to get them planted. 

Just at this time Dr. Jokichi Takamine, the 
Japanese chemist of New York and Tokyo, came to 
Washington, heard about what Mrs. Taft had done, 
and offered to give 2,000 trees. As Miss Scidmore, 
who was present, tells the story, the Consul General 
of Japan in New York suggested that it be done in 
the name of the city of Tokyo. This delighted Dr. 
Takamine, and the gift was made in that way. The 
first shipment had to be destroyed on account of 
“seale’’ and other plant infections, but the second 
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shipment of over 3,000 came early in 1911 and were 
planted. 

The government people declined Dr. Taka- 
mine’s offer to send his own expert gardener to assist 
in the work, and some mistakes in planting were 
made. Many of those mistakes have been corrected 
as years have passed on, and now everybody has 
caught the spirit of the thing for which Miss Scidmore 
worked so long, and rejoices in the achievement. 

While it is true that united effort of many people 
is necessary for some projects, it is also true that in-— 
dividuals almost single-handed push through other 
projects. 7 

It may be because the individual is in a strategie || 
position, the consort of a king, the wife of a President, © 
the possessor of a fortune, pastor of a great church, — 
lecturer to a vast air audience. Or it may be because | 
the individual knows more about a subject, or by 
chance gets the ear of an important person, or seizes” 
a psychological moment to launch it. Nearly always, © 
however, when a single person stands out above all 
others in some reform or improvement it is because | 
he has had grit and stick-to-itiveness and has hung | 
on through long years. 

The Japanese cherry blossoms in Washington | 
are here because Miss Scidmore had both vision to | 
see what they-would mean to us and courage to work | 
for them. ; 

Many a worker for better relations between | 
Japan and the United States, suffering rebuffs from — 
the same kind of unimaginative people who do not — 
sense the ministry of either beauty or politeness, must_ | 
take heart when he reads Miss Scidmore’s story. 

Every springtime these little trees remind us 
of the noble insight, tact, courtesy and good will of a 
nation which wants to be our friend. 

THE GREAT GIFT 
For Thy great gift, O Father, 
We thank Thee to-day— 
The gift of Silence: 


For the rich, warm, generous Silence 

We thank Thee, 

Wherein our souls, 

Stunted and shriveled and starved 

In the arid desert of everyday hurry and strain, 
May rest, and quietly grow, and expand 
Upward to Thee. 


For the low sweet tones of Thy love 
We thank Thee, 

Thy love that speaketh in silence 
With comfort and healing and grace, 
With assurance of life eternal, 

And of union with Thee. 


For Thine own great heart of love 
We thank Thee, 
Plain felt in the gracious Silence— 
That heart of love 
Sustaining the uttermost worlds, 
Yet sharing its life divine 
With each of us here, 
Binding us, now and forever 
Close to Thyself. - 
Kashmir. 


‘ 
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BIORTY years ago or more a popular young 
“| clergyman who had just completed the 
building of the Olivet Baptist Church on 
! the east side in Minneapolis, told his con- 
grepation one Sunday morning that he had come to 
disbelieve some of the received doctrines of the Bap- 


,,™ tist denomination—the Trinity, the atonement, total 
depravity, etc.—and, as the only honorable course 


Open to him, he felt obliged to resign his pastorate 
with the view to seeking other affiliations. Dr. J. H. 
Tuttle, then the minister of our Universalist Church 
of the Redeemer of that city, which was easily the 
foremost parish in the city, surprised the young 
heretic with the invitation that he become his assist- 
ant in the pastorate of that church. The young 
minister, who had the Unitarians rather than the 
Universalists in his mind as his future associates, 
hesitated. He thought Universalists were simply 
orthodox plus the dogma of universal salvation. 
But, having been happily enlightened on this point, 
after repeated invitations and continued urging by 
Dr. Tuttle he consented to try the experiment of act- 
ing as minister for a year while Dr. Tuttle was ab- 
sent in Europe. 

_ That young clergyman was Marion D. Shutter, 
and that ‘‘experiment”’ has continued for forty years. 
Thursday evening, April 8, the large, beautiful audi- 
torium of the Church of the Redeemer—one of the 
finest to be found anywhere—was filled with members 
of the congregation, with city officials, ministers and 
members of other churches, and citizens of all classes, 
gathered to do honor to Dr. Shutter on the fortieth 
anniversary of his settlement as minister. It was a 
notable occasion. As Dr. Atwood, speaking for the 
denomination, remarked, scarcely another parish has 
the record of this church—but two pastorates in its 
last sixty years of history. Thirty-five years ago 
Dr. Tuttle, the minister of that remarkable group 
of people, mostly from Maine—including the Mor- 
risons, the Washburns, the Kastmans, ete.—who helped 
to build up this great parish, celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his settlement, and now the man 
who, after five years’ association with Dr. Tuttle, 
succeeded as sole minister of the church, observed 
his fortieth anniversary. 

The services in the church were made simple 
so as not to tax unduly the strength of Dr. Shutter, 
who, after a long illness, is coming back, to the joy 
of all, to his former health and energy. The Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, assistant minister of Dr. 
Shutter, presided and spoke the words of welcome to 
all. He called attention to a bouquet of forty large 
roses placed near the pulpit. 

“Those roses are symbolic of the forty years of 
service of our minister,’ he said. “But the rose it- 
self is symbolic of love and affection, so this bouquet 
carries a double symbolism. 

“We are gathered here to commemorate the 
fortieth anniversary of Dr. Shutter’s ministry in this 
ehurch. The occasion is one of joy and thanksgiving. 
It has been proclaimed as an event of importance, 
not only to our church, but to the whole community. 
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So, I am welcoming you to a service which is your 
own.” 

Mr. Reamon then introduced the mayor of the 
city, the Hon. George E. Leach. The presence of the 
mayor was not merely formal, but was peculiarly 
fitting, because Dr. Shutter is one of the most active 
and useful citizens of Minneapolis. He was chair- 
man of the Vice Commission and of the Moral Com- 
mission which succeeded it. He is also president of 
the City Charter Commission, and when any civic 
matter of importance is to be carried through his 
co-operation and services have been always sought. 
He has thus been inseparably associated during all 
these years with the city’s growth and development. 
Withal he has been the most popular man in the 
city as a speaker at civic functions and banquets, for 
no one is quicker than Dr. Shutter in wit and repartee. 
Mayor Leach paid tribute to Dr. Shutter for his 
labors in behalf of the city, and said that ever since 
he was a small boy he had been accustomed to look 
up to and honor Dr. Shutter. He particularly em- 
phasized the many ways in which Dr. Shutter, un- 
beknown to others, was continually respondmg to 
calls to help, not simply for the city but for people 
who were in need. 

The Rev. John E. Bushnell, D. D., minister of 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church for twenty- 
five years, spoke as the representative of the clergy- 
men of the city. He was very cordial in presenting 
his greetings, as well as witty. He said in part: 

“The clergy of this city are of many minds over 
many things. There is one thing in which they are 
of one mind, and that is in respect to Dr. Shutter. 
We recognize him as a Christian gentleman of high 
character, a man with a transparent honesty of soul. 
I fear that few of our pastors go forth and apply their 
Christian principles to life; he has done much to carry 
the principles of Christ to the outward things. 

“In the last forty years a miracle has happened 
here; a city has come into being, led and inspired by 
great men. For forty years Dr. Shutter has stood 
among them, equal to any of them, in devotion, in 
clearness of thought, in steadfastness of purpose. He 
has helped greatly to mark the path which leads to 
a great Minneapolis.” 

The denomination was represented by Dr Aes 
Atwood. He remarked that it took colossal nerve to 
stand up and tell a man to his face what you think of 
him. “However,” he added, “I have always admired 
the poise of Dr. Shutter and I am sure he is so well 
established in his admirable ways and excellent 
standards of life that he will not be unduly affected 
by what has been said, or will be said by me. Some 
people say that one should never be fond of praise. 
They declare one should rather apply the words of 
Jesus to himself, ‘We are unprofitable servants, we 
have done that which it is our duty to do;’ or, they~ 
quote with Pope: 


One self-approving hour whole worlds outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas, 

And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels 

Than Caesar with the Senate at his heels, 
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A man should do what his conscience sanctions and 
let it go at that. The late Dr. Gunnison, friend and 
co-worker with Dr. Shutter, however, declared that 
the man who said he did not enjoy praise was a har. 
And when the psychologists—the dogmatists of this 
latter day—are declaring that there is no such thing 
as conscience, it is good if one may have the support 
and approval of the ‘well done, good and faithful 
servant’ of those who have known him through all 
the years and seen his works. The voice of the people, 
then, joined with the sanction of his own judgment, 
may well be to him the voice of God. This certainly 
applies to Dr. Shutter.” 

Dr. Atwood said he bore personal greeting and 
congratulations to Dr. Shutter, because his acquaint- 
ance and friendship with him went back to more than 
thirty years ago, when he came to Minneapolis to be 
aminister of TuttleChurch. Since then hehad followed 
Dr. Shutter with interest and admiration during all 
these years when he had been one of the outstanding 
leaders and ministers of the Liberal Church in America. 
Speaking particularly for the denomination, Dr. 
Atwood said that the Universalist Church was proud 
to claim Dr. Shutter. First, he said, because he had 
been one of the leading thinkers and prophets of the 
diberal faith. The great questions which were now 
agitating some communions, such as_ evolution, 
higher criticism, socialism, and social science, Dr. 
Shutter had long since made a study of. Some of his 
books could be commended with confidence to those 
who seemed to be in ignorance or unce-tain of them- 
selves on these subjects. 

Second, the Universalist Church delighted to 
honor Dr. Shutter because he was distinctly a schol- 
-arly preacher in a day when there were so many 
preachers who had zeal without knowledge. His 
sermons and writings in the presentation of their 
thought are models of orderly development, logical 
‘reasoning, expressed in admirable—often elegant— 
English. They are a rebuke to the slipshod, indolent, 
careless ways in which some literally throw their 
sermons together. The speaker cited one sermon in 
particular, among many that might have been noticed, 
on Reason in Religion, which had profoundly im- 
pressed him and led to Dr. Shutter’s being invited by 
the late Andrew D. White to be a preacher for Cornell 
University. 

Third, the Universalist Church took great pride 
in Dr. Shutter and was grateful to him, not only 
because he had been a valued member of the Board 
of Trustees and President of the General Convention 
for four years, but also because she knew she could 
never call on him to represent the church on any oc- 
easion—and how often she had requisitioned him— 
without being assured that he would justify himself 
:and honor his denomination. The best answer ever 
amade to the questions, What is the difference between 
Unitarians and Universalists? and, Why do not these 
ttwo denominations co-operate more genuinely or 
anite? was made by Dr. Shutter at the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, held in Boston some 
years ago. It was the noteworthy address of the 
meeting according to the opinion of many. Dr. At- 
‘wood said he well remembered reading the steno- 
graphic report published in the Christian Register, 


punctuated with “applause,” “loud applause,” “‘pro- 
longed applause,” “laughter,” “loud laughter,’ ete. 
The late Dr. Edward Everett Hale and szores of 
othe’s were repeatedly convulsed with laughter as 
Dr. Shutter continually transfixed with his shafts of 
wit the petty prejudices, jealousies, pride or snobbish- 
ness of either denomination. 

Finally his denomination praised him because, 
though loyal to the Universalist Church, Dr. Shutter 
never confounded fidelity to his church with sec- 
tarianism. From first to last he had in all his preach- 
ing and writing fulfilled the ideal of a minister who 
considered nothing human foreign to him. The 
speaker said he gloried in the type of clergyman that, 
like Dr. Shutter, was at once an active and useful 
citizen and a true minister of Christ. Dr. Atwood 
remarked that he was engaged in the business of 
educating young men for the ministry, and he was 
reminded of the declaration of the late Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden, that no man in any profession has such — 
opportunity to serve his fellow man as the minister 


_ of Christ to-day—if he be a real minister. Dr. Shutter 


well emphasized this. 
Dr. L. N. McWhorter, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of Minneapolis, in behalf of the members — 


of the parish, in a very happily expressed speech, — 
presented Dr. Shutter with an elegantly bound | 


book, containing more than two hundred letters of — 
greetings, congratulations, affectionate tributes of — 
gratitude from present and former parishioners, from — 
fellow ministers, from citizens and friends. 
course of his remarks, Dr. McWhorter said, half 

humorously: i 

“While our pastor is exceedingly well read I am 
going to ask him to extend his reading. Here isa — 
book—I don’t know who is its publisher, neither do 
I know how many pages it contains, nor its chapter | 
headings. I don’t even know its exact title. 3 

“But in that title are certain words I know. 
There are ‘love,’ ‘esteem,’ ‘respect,’ in that title. I 
know also the words ‘appreciation’ and ‘joy’ must be ~ 
found somewhere in it. : 

“Then, the book itself—I can’t tell Dr. Shutter 
exactly what isin it, but there is joy, affection, respect, — 
love—yes, and even advice. F 

“We have listened to the voice of the city of — 
Minneapolis and to our sister churches. They have © 
told us what Dr. Shutter has done for them, and we ~ 
are grateful that this is our Dr. Shutter. 3 

“We have felt that there has been an intimacy 
of relationship which larger fields can not enjoy. He 
has defended our faith, when it took courage to stand ~ 
up and defend it. We can not forget the courage it 
took to stand up in another pulpit when he could not 
honestly preach its doctrines, and tell his congregation 
what he was about to do, courage indeed, and that 
same kind of courage has been manifest ever since.” — 

Dr. McWhorter also presented Dr. Shutter with 
a special book of appreciation from the choir of the 
church, whose beautiful music contributed much to 
the occasion. 

Dr. Shutter was very happy and witty in re- 
sponding to the greetings that were thus extended 
to him. , 

While the speakers, one after another, told of his 
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work in the church, of his efforts to help the city, and 
of his place as a figure in national church councils, he 
sat quietly in the pulpit chair he has occupied for so 
many years. Then, facing the large gathering of 
parishioners and friends, he disclaimed most of the 
eredit that had been bestowed upon him. 

“These speakers remind me of the Civil War 
veteran who told his grandson of his many and 
marvelous exploits in the war,” he smilingly told his 
listeners. “In all of these events, grandfather was 
the central and only figure. Finally, one day the 
' boy asked, ‘Grandpa, couldn’t you find any one to 

help you lick the rebels?’ 

“Forty years is along time. I am grateful that I 
was associated in the early part of my ministry with 
many of those great men whose names are now great 
names in the history of my city. They were the giants 
of those days, who laid the foundations of this city. 

“And to-day I can go through this church and 
pick out a dozen men, who, banded together with one 
purpose, could accomplish anything they undertook. 
There would not be only one dozen—I could find 
another dozen, and another, and another. 

“To-day I have not time for reminiscences. Those 
belong to the retired, to him who sits in the corner and 
muses over the past. I am infinitely more concerned 
with the future. We can let the past go—it was great 
—it was the foundation of what is to-day. 

“T have not retired, and I am not going to retire. 
We are here to serve the community as we may, by 
plans which are yet, in many instances, to be worked 
out.” 

In closing Dr. Shutter paid compliment to the 
other churches of Minneapolis, saying: 

“There is no rivalry between our churches, except 
as in the measure by which they may serve. We 
could better afford to lose many business enterprises, 
than many of ourchurches. If business was destroyed 
and the churches left, business would soon be rebuilt; 
but if the churches were destroyed, business would 
perish never to be restored.”’ 

After the services in the auditorium, a reception 
was held by Dr. and Mrs. Shutter (who shared in 
the congratulations and to whom Dr. Shutter paid 
beautiful testimony of the value of her help through 
the years). With them in the line stood Dr. Shutter’s 
brother, Dr. Wm. J. Shutter of Grand Rapids, his 
son, Capt. Arnold Shutter, and his nephew, Dr. Harold 
W. Shutter of Milwaukee. A great throng of parish- 
ioners and friends greeted them, and this social oc- 
easion found its climax in the presentation to Dr. 
Shutter in behalf of the parish by Mr. Albert C. Cobb, 
one of the vice-presidents of the church society, of a 
purse of $3,500, with the instructions that he was 
to use it for a well earned vacation for himself and 
Mrs. Shutter. 

The officers of the Church of the Redeemer are: 
President, William G. Northup; vice-presidents, 
Albert C. Cobb, Alfred F. Pillsbury; treasurer, Stan- 
ley S. Staring; clerk, Lewis N. Kenyon. Trustees, 
A. L.. Searle, F. J. Wulling, W. G. Northup, J. 8. 
Pomeroy, A. C. Cobb, L. M. King, S. S. Staring, 
A. F. Pillsbury, F. R. Chase, G. A. Kingsley, F. P. 
Nash, E. A. Merrill. Of these Mr. Northup is the 
only one who was a trustee forty years ago. 


It is good to close this report of this notable 
event in the history of the Church of the Redeemer 
and also of the Universalist Church at large, with the 
statement that this churzh is now raising the revenue 
for its budget for the coming year, including the quota 
for the five year program, with every assurance that 
it will meet it in full. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul papers van not 
only long articles in their city and social columns, but 
in their editorial columns as well. Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton is takmg an unusual way to pay his tribute 
to Dr. Shutter: he is devoting one of' his monthly 
articles in McCall’s Magazine to him and his work. 
This will probably appear early in the summer. 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot of the Unitarian church in 
St. Paul devoted his weekly column in a St. Paul 
paper last week to Dr. Shutter’s work. 

And so the day of days came to an end, but its 
echoes continue to float back to us! “The most 
beautiful occasion ever held in the Church of the 
Redeemer!” “The most significant church affair 
in the entire city!’ ‘The most deserved tribute to 
any man I have ever known!” These are but a few 
of the expressions which are coming to us, and in reply 
we can only say, “Thank God for Dr. Shutter, and 
may He spare him to us for many a year.” 


* * * 


STAR SPACES 

Alice Phelps Rider 
Plenty of space for all things 
To happen—sometime, somewhere; 
The fulfilment of all wishes and desires, 
The satisfying of all vague unrest. 
Time and opportunity to forget all anguish; 
The gentle hand of distance blotting out inquietude. 
All this and much more is there, ' 
Out there amid the far-flung suns, 
The myriad princes of our universe. 


I stretch my arms up and out 

To the unreckoned vastness of the ages, 

To the unguessed-at broadness of it all, 

To the unfathomed wonder of the night, 

And I feel it with an almost savage thrill, 

A wild, primitive throb of pure ecstasy. 

I feel that nothing can go always unanswered 
Or permanently astray. 

For there is so much time and space out beyond, 
So much system in the midst of so much mystery, 
That surely all I must do is wait 

And strive. 


It is like the elixir of youth in my veins, 
That sudden swift realization 

Of oneness with the Plan, with the Ages. 
It is too wonderful to last; 

It is too brief in its beauty; 

It comes and passes, 

But, while it is with me, I know; 

And I fear nothing ultimate, 

For I know I shall gain all in the end. 
For what are eons upon eons 

Compared to the calmness and the majes‘y, 
Compared to the wild, barbaric splenc or 
And the still, immutable promise 

Of star spaces? 


Markesan, Wis. 
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Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


THE COMPANIONSHIP OF BOOKS 


There is a great world of books. Through books, 
the great ones of the earth shall become mine. To 
whom do they belong if not to me? 

George L. Perin. 


Sunday 


How many of us come a little closer to God 
through the blessed companionship of some good 
book which speaks to us joyfully or affectionately or 
confidentially, and when it has smiled upon us and 
talked to us a little we feel that our minds are renewed. 
We have forgotten our trouble, risen above our ma- 
terialism, and feel that we are once more children of 
God. 

George L. Perin. 


Heavenly Father, in this land of our home, the 
meditations of ages surround us, and through the 
treasured thoughts of the wise in many generations, 
we are lifted beyond the solitary soul. Countless are 
Thy witnesses, Eternal God! Humbled amid Thy 
manifold glories, may we find rest in the simplicity 
of Christ, and be among the pure in heart who alone 
can see Thee. Amen. 

James Martineau. 


Monday 


What a convenient and delightful world is this 
world of books!—if you bring to it not the obligations 
of the student, or look upon it as an opiate for idleness, 
but enter it rather with the enthusiasm of the ad- 
venturer! It has vast advantages over the ordinary 
world of daylight, of barter and trade, of work and 
worry. I have marked a certain servility in books. 
They entreat you for a hearing: they cry out from their 
cases—like men, in an eternal struggle for survival, 
for immortality. ‘““Take me,” pleads thisone. “I am 
responsive to every mood. I don’t preach, I give you 
life as itis. ‘Try me.” 

Dawid Grayson. 


“‘Dear Father, help us to hear, when Thou speak- 
est to us. May we listen to Thy cheer and cou. sel, 
to Thy warnings and promises, to Thy messages sent 
through sages and prophets, through history and ex- 
perience. We thank Thee for the companionship and 
comfort which come through our precious book- 


friends. Help us to absorb what is best and make it 
our own. So shall our lives be enlarged and enriched. 
Amen.” 


Tuesday 
Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime’and our happiness will grow. 
Wordsworth. 


Dear Father, may the new day bring some fresh 
and inspiring thought of Thyself. May it give some 
tender communion with the universe, kindling into 
beauty as Thy smile shines through. May we make 
and keep a few dear friends. May some good book 


enrich the passing hours. May love flow through all 
acts, and the star of hope shine in all shadows. Trust- 
ing Thee supremely, may we humbly do our best 
that good may abound on earth. Amen. 

Joseph H. Crooker. 


Wednesday 
We search for truth, we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From the old flower-fields of the soul; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read. 

Whittier, 


Father, we thank Thee for the book of books, 
our Bible; for the progressive revelation it contains, 
an unfailing source of encouragement, comfort and 
inspiration for a higher endeavor. Lead Thou every 
soul to use it and to find the blazed trail to Eternal 
Life. In its beautiful poetry, in its tender idylls, in 
its burning words of condemnation of hypocrisy and 
greed, in its stories, its proverbs, its parables, its let- 
ters, its visions, its dreams, may we learn more and 
more of Thy love and purposes, which shall be our 
comfort among the shadows, and our inspiration for a 
life of service and sacrifice, in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

Barron F. McIntire. 


Thursday 


I care not who the man may be, 
Nor how his tasks may fret him, 
Nor where he fares, nor how his cares 
And troubles may beset him, 
If books have won the love of him 
Whatever fortune hands him, 
He'll always own, when he’s alone, 
A friend who understands him. 


Oh, he has counsel at his side, 

And wisdom for his duty, 
And laughter gay for hours of play, 

And tenderness and beauty, 
And fellowship divinely rare, 

True friends who never doubt him, 
Unchanging love, and God above, 

Who keeps good books about him. 

Edgar Guest. 


We thank Thee for our home, our friends, our 
books; for our abiding faith in truth and goodness; 
for fellowship with noble minds; for hours of sacred 
communion. Thus, our Father, Thou makest us to 
lie down in green pastures, Thou restorest our soul. 
And thus, through Thee, O God of life and love, 
we ever keep a cheerful heart. Amen. 

I. M. Atwood. 


Friday 
Reading furnishes the mind only with the mate- 
rials of knowledge. It is thinking makes what we 


read ours. 
Locke. 
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The hardest way of learning is by easy reading. 
But a great book that comes from a great thinker, 
it is a ship of thought, deep freighted with truth and 
with beauty. 
Parker. 


Father, we thank Thee for the minds which Thou 
hast so richly endowed—the great thinkers of the 
world. We thank Thee for the wealth and beauty of 
their thought. We bless Thee that we may be par- 
takers of their gifts, and by reading and thinking may 
enlarge our more slender resources. Help us to love 
and to choose the best in reading, and accept our 
' gratitude for the help and joy and peace it brings. 
Amen. 


Saturday 


One thing about the Bible—perhaps not often 
enough thought of—which to multitudes gives it, and 
always will, if not a higher, at least a more tender 
and heart-felt value than it could ever otherwise 
have—is the fact that it is the book “‘our mothers 
read,’ in other words, that it is a book which has 


come down to us all, as the one great sacred volume 
of the Christian centuries, hallowed by the dearest 
and grandest associations and memories. It is not 
only our book of religion, but it is a book rich with the 
very life-blood of all that was highest and holiest in 
the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, the faiths, 
the prayers and yearnings of our fathers, and our 
fathers’ fathers, and nearly all the noblest men and 
sainthest women of all Christian ages. How much 
that means, let human hearts answer. 
J.F. Sunderland. 


Father, we thank Thee that the ‘great and the 
good do ever live in the books that are our com- 
panions; that the wisdom and inspiration of Thy serv- 
ants even in distant ages can be ours to enrich our 
lives to-day. Help us to find a few moments each 
day for communing with the great souls of the ages 
through the books which have been given us. May 
we thus improve the great opportunity that is ours, 
and by receiving more be able to give more to our 
fellow men, in the spirit of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Barron F. McIntire. 


The Romance of a Pioneer 


XIII. 


Some Characteristics 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


FE|RS. CROOKER condemned and avoided 
B| all exaggerations: in ambition, behavior, 
dress and speech. She obeyed the teach- 
mo} ing of Aristotle respecting the glory of 
the Gelden Mean. She believed in the power of un- 
derstatement. It would therefore be very unseemly 
to indulge here in overpraise or to claim for her gifts 
and graces which she did not possess. Other impor- 
tant characteristics will be described in the “Testi- 
monies” to be given in the following and closing 
article. 
In a long description of a sermon by ners the 
Boston Journal (October, 1899) made this statement: 


“Few clergymen in Boston could have preached a 
more effective sermon than did Mrs. Crooker. Like all 
women her emotions are lightly interwoven with her 
reasoning powers. She has a pleasing voice, which 
does not impress the listener as especially strong, and 
yet every word reaches the ear of those in the farthest 
corners of the room. It is.a womanly voice. Indeed 
there is nothing of the masculine in Mrs. Crooker’s per- 
sonality, unless her tall, graceful figure and elegant car- 
riage might be judged such. She is above the medium 
height for a woman. 

“Mrs. Crooker is apparently of middle age, with 
gray hair, which grows very thick over her forehead, 
giving the effect at a distance of an aureole. She has a 
fine complexion, with considerable color in her cheeks, 
forming a contrast with her white hair. Her features 
are finely modeled, mobile, and are set off by a pair of 
large, dark eyes.” 


The power of Mrs. Crooker lay in her heart more 
than in her brain. She was an inspirer of life rather 
than a mere academic teacher. Her mind was well 
informed, her perceptions were acute and her reason 
strong; but she did not care overmuch for facts that 
did not contribute to the conduct of life. The school 


at Canton had given her the main results of Biblical 
scholarship, the general outline of church history 
and the chief doctrines of theology. She had little 
interest or time for further researches in these direc- 
tions. She absorbed the teachings of modern science 
and easily incorporated the theory of evolution into 
her gospel, but she did not care for the particulars of 
scientific investigation. 

Mrs. Crooker was a constant, wide and discrimi- 
nating reader, but only along certain lines where help 
could be found to increase the wisdom of life. Books 
of travel, ancient history, theological controversy, 
philosophical speculation, did not appeal to her. 
But she took keen interest in the noblest works of 
biography, in great books of poetry and fiction, 
especially those rich in the spicit of humanity. She 
liked poems written in the minor key, not caring so 
much for high literary art as for the sweet and tender 
qualities. She made large collections of short modern 
poems, often by obscure or unknown writers who 
told a pathetic story or described a gracious yearning 
of the spirit. The poems of Lucy Larcom, the Cary 
sisters, the best lines of Ella Wheeler Wilcox (a class- 
mate), appealed to her. She took more interest in 
Mrs. Browning than in the more elaborate poems of 
Robert Browning, in Whittier than in Lowell, in 
Tennyson than in Wordsworth. 

The same tastes ruled her choice of fiction. 
The mere plot novel or the story that only dramatized 
a philosophical or sociological theory did not seem 
worth while to her. Therefore she found a very large 
part of recent fiction intolerably silly or positively 
vicious, the diction crude, the ideal low, the suggestion 
degrading. Sex novels she despised as filth or poison. 
She often fled from the present to the past, and in 
that past she loved Dickens more than Scott, George 
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Eliot more than Thackeray. Books like “Cranford” 
pleased her. 

Of Americans she loved Hawthorne, but not Poe. 
She reread Holmes but never opened Howells a second 
time. Emerson she always found a tonic. Some re- 
cent books, though not great, pleased her much, such 
as “An Oregon Farm,” and “Adventures in Friend- 
ship’? (whose author we knew in Amherst). These 
statements are simply indicative of her general tastes. 
She seldom read merely for intellectual curiosity, less 
often for amusement, but rather to develop the spirit 
of humanity and furnish material to use in moving 
people to higher levels. 

All things beautiful keenly interested Mrs. 
Crooker. She was a worshiper of beauty in every 
form. The beauty of fields, hills and mountains, of 
lakes, streams and sunsets, of trees, flowers and birds, 
of human actions and qualities, faces and voices rep- 
resenting the moral and spiritual, of all the arts that 
deal with form and color, with musical tones and 
dramatic actions. Her eye was quick to see and her 
heart to appreciate the infinite variety of beauty. On 
these she feasted as though sitting at the table of the 
Lord. 

She saw the presence of God and traced revela- 
tions of His spirit in the World Beautiful. The 
marvelous abundance of beauty in the universe 
seemed to her one of the clearest and strongest proofs 
of the existence of God, to which too little attention 
has been given by religion and jhilosophy. This 
thought was not original with her, but she gave it 
far more attention than is usual. In this direction, 
too, she found more of the sweet satisfactions of life 
than is the case with most people. She was never 
more happy than when raising flowers. She loved 
to watch them blossom and then use them to decorate 
the home or send as gifts to friends. She intended to 
weave these thoughts into the book she long had in 
mind, adding them to the more practical suggestions 
which she had often presented in her lecture: “The 
Ministry of the Beautiful to the Masses.” 

Mrs. Crooker had a cheerful but not a mirthful 
spit. Hers were “laughing eyes” that distributed 
joy and gladness, but her friends would have been 
siocked had she indulged in boisterous laughter or 
hilarious merriment. She never wore a smile, but her 
countenance glowed with a “light never seen on land 
or sea.’’ Her presence meant hope, and encouragement 
ever flowed from her lips. She seldom wept and she 
never joked. She enjoyed the wit and humor in the 
speech of others, if clean and mnocent, but she took 
no interest in the “funnies” or in ordinary car- 
toons. 

She was an opvimist, but not a superficial opti- 
mist, for she was chastened by a keen sense of the 
world’s misery. She could never shut her eyes to the 
facts of sin and suffering, pretending that conditions 
are good, when in fact they are evil. But she believed 
in the final triumph of the Good, and she was always 
working to overcome evil and turn better into best. 
The fact that ‘God is in His heaven,” did not mean 
to her that all is right among men. She heard God 
calling to her to serve and sacrifice in order to abolish 
the wrongs of the world. She was a Puritan with the 
Puritan’s sense of sin, but she was a Puritan mellowed 
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by perfect confidence in Divine Love, which saved her 
from being puritanical. 

Mrs. Crooker was a“ good listener’’—one of the 
rarest of the fine arts: thousands who gabble to one 
who graciously listens. She never tried to dominate 
in conversation, imposing her conceits, troubles or 
opinions upon others. She never pried into the af- 
fairs of others and was never eager to give advice. 
And just because she was so good a listener, she won 
the confidences of people. Her manner seemed to say: 
Tell me all about yourself and let me know how I can 
help you. Every look and gesture represented sym- 
pathy and friendship. It was this quality that made 
her so popular among young people and enabled her 
to do such great things for them. She took them 
right into her heart as “Mother Confessor,’ and 
there they obtained healing and inspiration. 

The following letter (one of many of similar 
character), illustrates the foregoing statement: 

Dear Mother: 

In sending this little gift (an elegant edition of 
“Dream Life’), I expect it to do more than I am other- 
wise able to do. It is intended to tell you of my great 
love for you and how much a life like yours means to a 
“sixteen year cld babe.” It seems as though you had 
come into my life at a critical point, when most needed. 

I appreciate the fact that you have permitted me to 

love you (and trouble you some I fear), and that you in 

return have taken an interest in me of which I hope to 
become more deserving. Few.people understand me; 

but somehow, you seem to do so, and I thank God that 

such a beautiful woman cares whether I am good or bad. 

Your daughter, 
Heien. 

This capacity of Mrs. Crooker to lay hold of the 
hearts of people gave her unusual success in setting 
them at work. She inspired in them the desire to do 
something for others. And, divining where the gift 
lay, she was able to secure co-operation along the line 
of their interest and ability. In this way she made 
them useful, and happy because useful. Like a skilful 
weaver, she brought the varied and various threads of 
personal gift and liking into the corpovate life of the 
church, making the whole a thing of beauty and 
benefit. 

The master motive of her life was to be of use; 
to help somebody; to serve others. This was her 
comprehensive philosophy of life. Here she found 
her happiness, because not sought directly or self- 
ishly. She stressed the gospel that the highest order 
of nobility lies in doing things. Her character and 
achievement demonstrated the validity of the prin- 
ciple. Herein lie the genuine sports and true romances 
of life that carry no sting and leave no wound. When 
obedient to that ideal, our leisure will have no lone- 
liness, our obedience no hardship, and our cup of 
pleasure no dregs. 

She believed not only in helpfulness but in the 
helpfulness of courtesy: a form of piety fast becoming 
extinct. And she practised courtesy in all her speech 
and conduct toward all churches and forms of faith. 
The grace of appreciation was to her more than a 
social asset: it seemed to her both a human necessity 
and a beautifier of life. A rule that she advocated 
and obeyed was this: Praise more and blame less. 
She always insisted that it is an important principle 
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any apparent slight or neglect. 
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_ of Applied Christianity to emphasize the best in 


people and to think of them at their best, never per- 
mitting the one mistake or the unimportant fault to 
shut out of view the many fine things done. We 
must take account of the general life as a whole: 
its average of purpose and conduct. 

There was a largeness, elevation and sanity in 
Mrs. Crooker’s view of life which kept her from the 
waste and worry of small and petty things. She felt 
so sure of herself and her friends that she was never 
jealous. She felt so sure of her own integrity and 
dignity that she never gave a moment’s thought to 
She felt so sure of 
the greatness and nobility of life that it seemed to 


her profane to indulge in gossip, saying once in re- 
buking voice: “Let us think and talk only of the fine, 
sweet things about our friends.” 

She felt so sure of the supremacy of love that 
she never permitted the feeling of revenge to enter 
her heart. She felt so sure of the power of truth and 
the triumph of justice that she never worried about 
slander. She felt so sure of the mercy of God that 
she never believed, even when facing the greatest 
sinner, in everlasting punishment. She felt so sure 
of Providence that she never doubted* immortality; 
believing with Paul: ‘‘In hope of eternal life, which 
God, who can not lie, promised before the world was 
made.” 


The Field Worker’s Education 


A. Gertrude Earle 


am) HILE it is undoubtedly true that it is more 

| blessed to give than to receive, it is also 
much more difficult. Nor is that state- 

hace ment an alibi for the stingy man, but a 
plain statement of our Field Worker’s experience. 
She is sent out on trips to give to others, but always 
she receives much more than she can give, and this in 
spite of conscientious efforts to contribute of her best. 
This might be expected in the classic halls of St. 
Lawrence University or at the annual session of the 
Religious Education Association, but it proves equally 
true in small country parishes or during the intensive 
program of a special assignment. 

The month of March in northern New York in- 
cluded fifty-seven varieties of weather—zero tempeva- 
ture, heavy snow, dazzling sunshine, spring thaws, 
flooded fields and highways. But only the floods could 
hinder our Field Worker’s progress, and neither cold 
nor sun could stop the widening of her horizon or 
the increasing of her knowledge. Let us untangle 
some of the strands woven into this web of experience. 

There is a memory of that adult Bible class, 
taught with untiring faithfulness by the same man for 
more than a quarter of a century. Its members tell 
of their teacher’s studious preparation, of how the 
lives of the class have been enriched, and how they 
have been bound by strong ties to each other and to 
the church. It should be said that the teacher is not 
a minister nor a professional man, but a traveling 
salesman, a business man, evidently not of the tired 
variety. 

The next picture is of a bride’s home—its table 
gay with wedding china and silver, and around it are 
gathered the bride, her husband, minister of two 
parishes while he finishes his theological course, cer- 
tain pillars of the local church and our Field Worker. 
The talk is of Sunday school problems, the Week 
Day Religious Education program of the city, with 
enough of jokes and repartee to add sauce to the 
delicious meal. 

A snowy afternoon of calls yields an unexpected 
delight. Over a cup of tea, the hostess brings out her 
register of the ministers who have preached in the 
little church across the way. It reads like a roster of 
the denomination. ‘‘Do you know A?’ she asks. 
“He preached his first sermon here. So did B and C 


and D. Where is E now? I liked him so much! I 
liked them all! They came here so full of enthusiasm. 
They have all helped us.” 

Up at the end of a spur of the New York Central 
Railroad, hard by a zine mine, is another little parish 
where our boys have tried their mettle. Our Field 
Worker had a good time getting there and back, 
even if it did mean breakfast at 6 a.m. Rarely had 
she seen the moon set and the sun rise on a zero 
morning, but it was worth while—for once. Some 
brave souls up here in the foot-hills of the Adirondacks! 
One—a lady soul—built the fire, fetched the water, and 
rang the bell at the church for the afternoon con- 
ference, when a dozen workers gatheved for two hours 
of lively question and answer. Then came.a genuine 
Universalist supper with some thrilling tales of the 
state troopers—two had just arrived in town—and 
their adventures along the border. 

In the evening the Methodist friends came in 
with their minister and our Field Worker gave a formal 
address, while music was furnished by a chorus from 
the Sunday school, trained by the same good lady 
who built the fire and rang the bell. 

The visit to Canton is a blur of speeches—seven in 
three days—and of delicious meals. There was 
probably the usual number of the last, but they were 
eaten in six different places, every time in such agree- 
able company that they might have been a dinner 
of herbs—only they weren’t! Against this blur, two 
impressions stand out. First, the intelligent and en- 
thusiastic interest in Religious Education manifested 
by students, faculty, and the people of the local church. 
The Sunday school is conducted along modern and 
approved lines, with a kindergarten during the hour 
of Sunday morning service, and a college class meeting 
in the church at noon. The week day school includes 
four classes, taught by students in the Theological 
School who are taking courses in Religious Education. 
All this is under the direction of Prof. Bruce W. 
Brotherston, with the hearty co-operation of the 
minister, the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey. At the 
weekly conference of the Theological School, our 
Field Worker led a discussion on “The Minister’s 
Relation to Religious Education” which proved most 
interesting. 

Or perhaps one thinks of Sunday school su- 
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perintendents—Philip, young, eager, proud of his 
teaching staff, zealous for the best; Edgar of the ar- 
tistic temperament, present on three consecutive eve- 
nings to question and comment, teaching a fine class 
of boys in addition to his duties as superintendent; 
Helen, just a girl, extremely “easy to look at,” her 
memory stored with things learned at the Little Falls 
Convention; Mrs. C, running her school without any 
help from a minister, holding her adolescents because 
she gives them something to do; “Bab,” helping train 
the young people’s choir, making a canvass himself 
for the Home Department, singing the solo ao one 
else wants to take; and the minister’s wife whose 
service of worship has all the dignity of a church 
service, and who is working out a new curriculum for 
next ‘year. God bless t-em, every one! 

Or one thinks of the ministers, attending with 
patience to countless details, driving over roads piled 
high with snow or hidden beneath spring torrents, 
delaying supper while a troubled heart tells its story 
of tragedy, or speeding our Field Worker on her way 
with gallant attentions. Or one thinks of the lay 
people—the man who drives his minister between her 
two parishes through all the infinite variety of New 
York winters, making possible the unbroken service 
in two places; or the good girl who teaches a class 
on Sundays, keeps the records of the week day school, 
guides the Clara Barton Guild, meets our Field Worker 
at the train, and does a hundred other errands; and the 
dear motherly souls who get the suppers for the con- 
ferences, make up comfortable beds for the traveler 
and arrange breakfast as a movable feast that she 
may get her “‘lazy’”’ sleep. Thus thinking, our Field 
Worker echoes the words of her honored chief, Dr. 
Huntley—‘“‘Good folks! Good folks, all of them!’’ 

Sandwiched in between two layers of parish 
visitation was the annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association, held at Toronto. ‘More 
English than England,” was a traveling man’s com- 
ment on the Queen City of Canada, on the train. 
Our Field Worker is not qualified to make the com- 
parison, but she did enjoy the English atmosphere. 
Stunning “‘Bobbies’” in wedge-shaped caps of black 
astrachan; messenger boys in long trousers and tight 
coats, like a Cruikshank drawing; Church of England 
clergymen who hailed good points with “Hear, hear!’’ 
the official guide on the sight-seeing motor ride given 
by the city of Toronto pointing with pride to resi- 
dences of people with a title; the cherry tarts at the 
soda fountains. 

The Convention discussed ‘Education for Par- 
ticipation in World Affairs.” Many interesting ex- 
periments in such teaching were described and the 
discussion again and. again centered around the 
question, “‘Is it possible for attitudes taught through 
controlled situations to carry over into actual life?” 
For example, will the boy who has camped with boys 
of other races really treat such boys fairly in school 
life? Or, will the girls trained to interest in others’ 
scout work be willing to meet women of all races on a 
social equality? Will men participating in aforum 
where all classes meet, act in the same spirit in business 
or in politics? 

Among the speakers were the Rev. C. Ivar Hel- 
strom, of East Orange, N. J., Prof. Luther A. Weigle 
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of Yale University, Pref. W. A. Gifford of McGill 
College, Mrs. Sophia Fahs of New York, and Dr. 
Goodwin B. Watson of Columbia College. At the 
evening sessions, fine musical programs were given 
by organists and choirs of Toronto. The highest point 
was reached on Wednesday evening, when the ad- 
dresses were by Kirb'y Page of New York and Rabbi 
Barnett R. Brickner of Detroit. 

Both in the discussions and in the evening ad- 
dresses, the keenest thought of the hearers was chal- 
lenged. For some surprising things were said. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Helstrom declared that service is not the 
highest Christian ideal. ‘Service programs may be 
little sops that give us an excuse to dodge all the im- 
portant issues. Sometimes I think that is true in my 
own church.” Many times the accusation was made 
that the missionary teaching of the churches has 
developed the superiority attitude, making against a 
genuine world-mindedness. Many times we were 
reminded that we should emphasize work with other 
people and not work for them. Rabbi Brickner said 
that the purpose of the Christian Church to impose 
its religion on all the world, “including my own 
people,” savored of imperialism and not of world- 
mindedness. But next day some one asked, “‘Shall our 
world-mindedness result in an obscuring of values? 
Are not some religions of higher worth to the world 
than others?” Dr. Watson was on the program to 
answer the question, ‘Does world-mindedness depend 
on good-will or information?” With the clear defini- 
tions of the trained psychologist, and also with the 
inevitable dogmatism of one so trained, he said an 
audience of such intelligence could approach the ques- 
tion in only one way. Not by analysis, nor by in- 
stances, but by an examination of the evidence. He 
then quoted the results of certain experimental 
“‘tests,’”’ admitting that, after all, none of them was 
of conclusive value. ‘‘Then why,” he asked, “should 
we spend time and money holding a convention to 
discuss a matter on which there is no real evidence?” 
This surprising conclusion was greeted with laughter 
and applause. 

Mrs. Sophia Fahs, in a very brilliant paper, 
pointed out how ready we are to condemn as super- 
stition certain religious customs of Eastern nations, 
which may be easily paralleled in the early religion of 
the Chosen People, and reminded us of the need of 
entire frankness in the teaching of the Bible lest this 
stronghold of our faith become but another means of 
teaching narrowness and prejudice. The Rev. Galen 
M. Fisher spoke of the criticism of Christianity so 
common in the East to-day, and called on those who 
love the faith to look to the ways of our Government 
in dealing with the Orient. 

Our Field Worker tried to answer to her own 
satisfaction the question, has our own church been 
guilty of teaching narrowness instead of the world- 
mindedness which ought to characterize the Church 
of the Universals? That question she passes on to all 
who may read these words. Surely if those of the 
Orthodox faiths test their own words and deeds to 
discover where they are failing in breadth of thought 
and generosity of action, we “‘who have squatted on 
the biggest word in the language’”’ need to look well to 
our own ways. . 


* 
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A Successful Boston Dinner 


BOUT two hundred men attended the Spring 
Rally and Banquet of the Universalist 
Men’s Organizations of Massachusetts in 
the auditorium of the Boston City Club, 
eday, April 28, at 6.30 p.m. The most important 
announcement made by Judge Hill as the meeting 
closed at 10 o’clock was that 165 parishes had ac- 


cepted the Five Year Program, pledging the sum of 


nearly half a million dollars. 

The toast-master of the banquet was Mr. Arthur 
Pinkham of Lynn, chairman of the committee. Ad- 
dresses were made by the new president of Boston 
University, Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, and Judge Robert 
W. Hill, and inspicing and delightful music was 
furnished by Elmer Wilson on the City Club organ, 
which is a memorial to City Club members who died 
in the World War. The men themselves sang with 
spirit under the leadership of Mr. Frank H. Van 
Blarcom. Lawrence arose in a body and sang “Old 
Black Joe” and was heartily cheered. 

Places of honor were accorded to special groups 
as follows: 

To the group or society sending the largest num- 
ber of men the longest distance: North Adams, led by 
the Rev. C. C. Conner, Dr. Martin M. Brown, and 
the Rev. Albert Hammatt. 

To the group or society sending 100 per cent of 
its membership: not given. 

To the group or society sending the largest num- 
ber of men, irrespective of distance: Lawrence, led 
by the Rev. C. G. Robbins, D. D., and Mr. C. W. 
Morgan. In this group, a center of attraction was 
Capt. J. N. Jones, “ninety-two years young.” 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins said grace. Then the 
$2.50 dinner was served. The City Club renders a 
distinct service opening its hospitable doors to men’s 
organizations of many kinds, but this food was hardly 
up to its standard. The program, however, made up 
all deficiencies and practically everybody went away 
pleased. Mr. Pinkham and his brother had secured 
the services of Mr. Francis Cook, a Watertown in- 
surance man, as entertainer He was introduced be- 
tween the two main speakers as Count Angelo Morelli 
of Milan, and successfully fooled everybody and both 
delighted and convulsed the crowd. 

Mr. Arthur Pinkham, chairman for Massa- 
chusetts, said in part: ‘Our denomination, lke all 
others, has problems which you laymen gathered 
here should be as anxious to solve as your committee. 
Ordinarily the average layman does not take special 
interest in the church until something happens that 
affects him. He expects it to go on with errands of 
mercy, champion good causes in the community, and 
all human rights, and help put acceptance of God’s 
will into our common life. Then business difficulty 
or death comes, and he turns to the church because 
he knows that He who watches over Israel neither 
slumbers nor sleeps. 

“In my novitiate as a member of the Laymen’s 
Committee there were questions I did not ask—how 
much control the State or General Convention has 
over local churches, what happens to the local church 


which refuses t9 do what the general body asks, what 
happens to superannuated ministers forced to retire 
after years in the service, what system the denomina- 
tion has of promoting ministers, and what happens. 
when a parish gets into difficulty, each year the debt 
larger and members dwindling. I wanted to know if 
some committee would go in there, and in addition to 
state aid rouse the discouraged and save the church. 
It was not long before I found out that problems like 
these were a vital part of the work of our National 
Laymen’s Committee. Since the Syracuse Conven- 
tion the work of the Committee has been enlarged.’’ 

In introducing Judge Hill, Mr. Pinkham said: 
“He is a man of vision and of courage—a man who 
starts things and sees them through.”’ 

Judge Hill said in part: “Our committee soon 
found answers to some of Mr. Pinkham’s questions. 
What control? You find that by going to talk to 
parisbes. What happens to parishes who do not take 
part in the Five Year Program? Nothing more 
than happens to a man who puts five cents in the. 
collection basket when he planned to put in a quarter. 
Our churches are independent. It is better to have 
them so, and win support by the justice and wisdom of 
our cause. The largest gathering of laymen in our 
history was here in January, 1925. More than a year: 
has passed since. I testify to-night that, in spite of 
parishes which have refused to help, my faith in the 
future of the Universalist Church is stronger now than 
it was then. I look at that future through the eyes of 
men who are in earnest and who want to be.of service. 

“When we last met the Five Year Program was. 
the major activity of our committee. It is now, but 
we have changed our methods. We discovered that 
many churches would not accept that program. 
Many said they could not raise the money. So we 
organized to strengthen parishes. There is no progress 
in putting burdens on our yeople they can not bear. 
There is progress only in making them able and glad 
to bear them, We go ourselves and we send Dr. 
Merrick, who is a specialist, to show parishes how 
other parishes accomplish their tasks. We don’t in- 
trude. We go because we are wanted. We try to 
destroy the inferiority complex—that we are small. 
and always must be small, weak and doomed to be 
weak. We undertake the work to raise money for the 
Five Year Program, but even more to send the spirit 
of liberal religion into parts of the country that need 
it the most. We have published ‘“‘A Financial Plan for 
Universalist Churches: The Publicity Manual,’ and 
are just sending out this handbook on “Organization 
and Administration of Universalist Parishes.” This 
last resulted in my resignation from the board of the 
Salem church, for I found it advises trustees serving 
only one term. I had to take my own medicine. We 
have supplied the country with news items about the 
denom nation. We sent out a series of five letters to a 
list of 15,000 Universalists. Most important of all 
the things we have done for local parishes is to show 
them that they have people who ought to be on their 
list of contributors, people giving 5 cents a week who 
ought to give 25 cents, and 25 cents who ought to give 
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much more. All we ask is that if we show them how 
to make and raise a budget they put the Five Year 
Program in the budget.” 

Judge Hill then eloquently described the dif- 
ferent parts of the program—the Washington church, 
Japan Mission, Pension Plan, and Administrative 
Expense and Home Missions. 

He zlosed by saying that they were working for a 
bigger, stronger Universalist Church, not as an end 
but as a means to the service of society, and giving 
the world the message of the Universalist faith. 
“‘No business man,”’ he added, ‘‘will take counsel from 
a bankrupt. Nor will the world listen to the message 
of a body content to be mediocre in numbers or 
strength.’’ 

Former Govenor John L. Bates, called to New 
York at a late hour on the day before the dinner, got 
the new president of Boston University as a sub- 
stitute. President Marsh was introduced ‘‘as a man 
of practical wisdom as well as spiritual power and 
administrative skill.” 

“T have known Universalists from my boyhood,” 
he began. “Squire Smith, one of the influential 
characters of the township where I was born, was a 
prominent Universalist. Squire Smith had a par- 
ticularly fine daughter. She was a Universalist. 
That was the nearest I have come to Universalists. 
You have made a distinct contribution to the liberal- 
izing of theology. Your emphasis has been on making 
real and clear the distinctive elements in the gospel 
of Jesus.” 

President Marsh. then spoke of five things lay- 
men should emphasize to-day: 

1. Education alone is not enough. There must 
be added to it moral control. Mathematics may be 
used to rob a bank. Penmanship may be used to 
forge checks. Chemistry may beusedtokill. Psychol- 
ogy may be used to cheat our fellows. Education 
alone is not enough. There must be moral control. 

2. There is need for a new emphasis on the 
doctrine of the essential equality of human rights and 
the worth of personality. Golden Rule Nash, a 
Universalist layman, is showing the worth of human 
rights as well as property rights. 

Dr. Marsh urged the application of the Golden 
Rule to all relations of life. He denounced intoleranze 
and “that despicable intolerant yammering for 
tolerance on the part of others by those who never 
show tolerance themselves.” 

3. “There is need for a new interpretation of the 
values of life,’ he said. ‘‘Not in money. Use money 
as multiplied personality through which to serve.” 

4, A new faith in man as man. 

5. A new reverence for law. 

Dr. Marsh was witty and forceful. He made 
an eloquent plea for prohibition in closing, which was 
warmly cheered. 

Seated at the head table were Judge Hill, Presi- 
dent Marsh, Mr. Pinkham, Mr. Bicknell, Dr. Per- 
kins, Dr. Merrick, Mr. Osgood, Mr. Cushing, Mr. 
Dewick, Mr. Polk, Mr. Niven, Mr. Van Blarcom, 
Mr. Langtry, Mr. Friend, Mr. Cook and Mr. Jones. 

The Rev. Roger F. Etz had with him Mr. Bur- 
dette Etz of Ohio, his brother. 

Mr. Joseph L. Sweet, just returned from Australia, 


was one of the group present from Attleboro, and 
received a warm welcome from many friends 

Mr. Alvar Polk of the Publishing House had 
charge of the difficult matter of handling the tickets, 
and Mr. Langtry acted as chairman of the Speakers’ 
Committee. 


DWIGHT A. BALL 


The Rev. Dwight A. Ball, pastor of the Winter Hill Univer- 
salist Church, Somerville, since March 1, 1925, died April 19 at his 
home, following several weeks’ illness. He underwent a surgical 
operation last September and returned to his duties, which he 
performed up to about a month ago. He leaves his wife, who is 
also a Universalist minister, and a brother, Harry A. Ball, of 
Bellows Falls, Vt. . 

Mr. Ball was born in Athens, Vt., Dec. 7, 1868, and by his 
own industry gained academic training at Goddard Seminary 
and at Tufts College, where he received his theological degree 
in 1898. He held pastorates in Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine, and was superintendent of churches in the district em- 
bracing Vermont, New Hampshire and the Province of Quebec. 

Later he was named superintendent of Universalist churches 
in Maine, which position he held with credit during three and 
one-half years, while the World War laid heavy responsibilities 
upon the denomination. During this period he also was secre- - 
tary and treasurer of the Maine Universalist Convention. 

During fifteen years Mr. Ball was a director of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, a large part of the time being secretary 
and executive officer for the summer schools of religious educa- 
tion fostered by the association. For five years he was master 
of the largest troop of Boy Scouts in Oxford County, Me. Several 
members of the troop became eagle scouts during his leadership, 
and one of them has since ably filled the position of Scout 
Commissioner for the county. 

Mr. Ball was an Odd Fellow, and had had experience as an 
active member in both subordinate and Pomona Grange. Four 
years before coming to Somerville he had been pastor of the 
Church of the Eternal Hope, at Kinston, North Carolina, minis- 
tering also to a circuit of five other churches. 

The funeral services were held in the Winter Hill church, 
April 22, at 4 p.m. The Rev. George E. Leighten, D. D., and 
the Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., officiated. The pulpit was filled 
with flowers. Dr. Leighton said in part: ‘All who knew Dwight 
Ball and all who served with him and have been served by him, 
honored him. He sprang from the soil of Vermont and inherited 
the best qualities of the state. He had a nature of religious 
affirmations. He went back to the original sources for authority 
—nature and the constitution of man. All of his philosophy was 
rooted in the Fatherhood of God. 

“While a student at Goddard Seminary, he determined to 
be a minister. In his service of the church and of mankind, 
he always rang true. He loved people and made friends wher- 
ever he went. His message as a preacher was supplemented by 
the quality of his life. With his life, he clarified the words of 
the Master, ‘I have overcome the world.’ In him we have seen 
an example of complete victory of spirit over flesh. He gave 
us the key to his character in the last words I heard him utter: 
‘Yes, George, pray, always pray.’ ”’ 

Dr. Coons read, ‘‘He who died at Azan,’ and offered 
prayer. A soprano soloist sang Mr. Ball’s favorite hymns, “One 
thought I have, my ample creed,” and “Still, still with Thee,” 
both of which had been sung to him in his illness. An accom- 
plished organist and violinist assisted with the music. The 
church was filled with members of the bereaved congregation and 
friends. Among the other Universalist ministers present were 
Messrs. Titus, Etz, Huntley, Marshall, Ayres, Markley (H. A.), 
Raspe, Vossema, Patterson, Cardall, Hoyt, Spear and van 
Schaick. The Rev. Stanley Spear acted as one of the bearers. 

Interment was at Athens, Vermont, April 23, where Dr. 
R. F. Johonnot conducted the service. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN INTERESTING LOOK INTO SOUTH CAROLINA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader is so good now and it would be hard to express in 
words just how much it means to me in spiritual understanding 
and uplift. The faith of Universalism has been satisfying to me 
all of my life. Dr. Shinn visited our home sometimes when I 
was a little girl. I am of a one-family line of isolated Universal- 
ists. That is, my great grandfather’s family, my grandfather 
{in part) and my father were Universalists. My maiden name 
was Williams. Am a member of the Mountville, 8. C., church, 

With due respect to all that the popular churches of the 
South have meant in bringing to pass better things, I have seen 
much intolerance—but it is not so much a religion as it was 
when I could first remember. However, there is a spirit in these 
ehurches which would enforce their way of thinking by law, by 
money power and by popular appeal, which can not be ignored. 
I attend the Baptist church and am considered a stray and am 
not asked to take communion. Although I have been chosen as 
assistant teacher of my Sunday school class because, as one 
member said, I have an appreciation of the Bible and study my 
lesson. 

How I wish these people would feel spiritually free to accept 
what they know is the larger faith, but truly they are afraid. 
Many would follow a liberal leader of strength, very few come to 
church regularly, which is deplorable. Often I long for liberal 
leaders to teach them and then I decide that any other would 
only make another division and that has gone too farnow. There 
are three churches—Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian—cn 
the same street in our little town, each not adequately supplied 
with funds for efficient service. 

The pastor of the Baptist church refers to liberals with 
hatred and sneers often from his pulpit, but very few attend his 
services regularly, I am sorry to see. 

Yours in the faith, 
Mrs. C. W. McLaurin. 

McColl, S.C. 


* * 


SHOULD MINISTERS ACCEPT TEN PER CENT OFF? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Inclosed is a check for the renewal of my subscription to 
that valuable paper now called by the more adequate name the 
Christian Leader. Please note the check is for the full amount 
and not for the special rate given to ministers as indicated on the 
bill sent me from the Publishing House. Doubtless these special 
tates are offered with the best intentions, as they have been 
received hitherto with the best of feelings. Some of us, how- 
-ever, are beginning to find that our feelings are slightly disturbed 
in matters such as these and that these feelings are shaping them- 
selves into convictions. 

Everywhere I turn I find people ready to give me a rake-off 
-on the bills I have incurred. I discover my “‘go to meeting”’ hat 
‘has reached the sorry state where the spring sunshine (if it ever 
comes!) will make its complexion look rather pale. It is evident 
that a new band, or a steam cleaning, or any other application 
-of the hatter’s ccsmetics, will do no good. The beauty parlor of 
-one character or another is of no use to a thing, or for that 
matter a person, after a certain indefinable age—a fact that 
apparently is not recognized universally! Boldly I set forth for 
the great purchase. A polite gentleman waits on me and assures 
me that with the new hat on I look as distinguished as any single 
member of the Supreme Court, indeed, ail of them lumped to- 
gether. I buy the hat! The polite clerk proceeds to work his 
brains in the mathematical process of deducting ten per cent 
from the price on the tag. Meanwhile, doubtless to cover up 
-embarrassment, I look over to a near-by mirror and see one of 
my young parishioners who spends most of his mortal hours in 
a wire cage taking in and pushing out what is often called by the 
too dignified term ‘‘medium of exchange.” He is buying the same 


model hat I am buying, and therefore I conclude he doesn’t 
mind looking like an outdoor session of the Supreme Court 
Now I am not at all troubled to find he is buying the same kind 
of hat. I am not a woman! But I am troubled to find he is 
asked to pay the full price, while I am asked te pay the full price 
less ten per cent, and this astonishing procedure for no other rea- 
son than that unfortunately he is a bank clerk, fortunately I 
am a minister. 

The very evening of this disturbing episode I go up to my 
own church to an entertainment given by this or that organiza- 
tion for this or that worthy purpose. I stand in line for a ticket, 
Ahead of me is a good parishioner with his wife and five children 
waiting in the offing. He buys seven tickets. We are seven! 
Iam next. Iam one! But I am greeted with a look from the 
ticket seller, a look of mingled surprise and indignation. Why 
should a minister stand in line for a ticket? Why should a 
minister buy a ticket to a function in his own church? Ji cetera. 
I summon my slender but eagerly waiting ability in argumenta- 
tion. Gradually it is borne in upon me that my ability is far 
slenderer than I thought it was. I succeed in leaving the price, 
but I do not succeed in convincing the seller. So there you are! 

Seriously, I do not see the justice of special rates to minis- 
ters, and I cite these two instances to prove my case. True, 
some ministers’ salaries are smaller than others, but they will 
never be any larger so long as this “special rating’’ is accepted. 
I have yet to know of a parish which does not figure on its 
minister’s special ratings. We are pauperizing parishes and de- 
stroying the self-respect of ministers. If ministers are ever to be 
looked upon as other than objects worthy of occasional charity 
in the guise of “special rates,’ and the ministerial profession is 
ever to receive a respectable salary, the ministers must refuse 
in all politeness “special rates.” 

Well, these are many words for a small sum, but they are 
for a large principle. 

Norman D., Fletcher. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


* * 


PROGRESS AT ST. PETERSBURG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Universalist movement is gaining magnificently in St. 
Petersburg and I want to inform you about Dr. Butler’s splendid 
work as pastor. z 

Easter Sunday was superb out of doors and people went to 
ail churches. The Universalist society engaged the Phiel Thea- 
ter and had a splendid congregation of 500 people. Forty-two 
received the hand of fellowship. Several gave Easter offerings 
of thousand dollar denominations. The offering collected at the 
service amounted to $700. Dr. Butler gave a sermon entitled 
“The Passion Play of Oberammergau,’ which was of fine thought 
and was well receivd. 

Active plans are being made for the new church here. Al- 
ready over $8,000 has been collected. The plumbing work has 
been pledged also. Everything indicates a great possibility of a 
church before many months. 

R.O. Holden. 


* * 


EXTRACTS FROM A PERSONAL LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is natural for a liberal to be liberal, but I may hope to say 
to you that you are too generous. You do things no practical 
newspaper man has ever done very much; as, for example, you 
gave a lot of free advertising to the Christian Century recently, 
What does the Christian Century do in return? For one thing it 
“lifted”? Mr. Washburn’s ‘“‘Allegory” from the Christian Leader, 
snipped off the identification marks in the first paragraph and 
ran it as its own, with no credit. 

You recently gave a lot of free advertising in the editorial 
column to Unity, in booming Gandhi, an anarchistice aid to 
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Trotsky. If people followed your suggestion and subscribed 
to Unity in order to help publicity for the Gandhi plan to destroy 
security for life and property and abolish civilization, they would 
have just that much less need to subscribe for the Christian 
Leader. 

You take issue with the United States Government as 
represented by the Post Office Department and pronounce the 
“Hatrack” story of the Mencken publication good. You en- 
dorse Mencken, who was the meanest pro-German writer during 
the war and is the meanest anti-American writer now, and for 
the booming of the Mercury you get the resentment of many, if 
not most, of your readers, while the men back of the Mercury, 
who despise you as a religious man, despise the Christian Leader 
and the Universalist Church, chuckle over it, if they notice it. 

To me it is bad enough to have Granville Hicks giving aid 
and comfort to the enemies of Christ by approving and giving 
space in the Leader to such anti-Americans as Scott Nearing. 
Why do more for the enemy of civilization than we need to do? 
One may be so broad, editorially, as to be flat. 

Incidentally, may I remark that your statement in the first 
editorial of the issue of April 17 indicates a state of mind that 
needs to be cautioned. You say, ““The Mayor of New York is 
making a good start.” 

I happen to know a good deal about Mayor Walker, to 
have met and talked with him and to have been somewhat in 
the inside of New York city politics for some years. With all 
the good will in the world I caution you that Mayor Walker, wet 
inside and out, the obedient servant of practically everything 
you and I consider rotten in American politics, is a good man 
for a religious journal not to endorse too sweepingly. 

I notice you have many kind words in the issue of April 17 
for Mussolini, enemy of liberty, openly, and advocate of force 
on the Kaiser plan, who has just dismissed with no punishment 
worth mention a gang of murderers who killed his political op- 
ponent. Too generous, I think. And then I turn to see the space 
you give Ivy Lee, the apostle of Standard Oil, who would have 
this nation recognize the murderers in Russia while his company 
gathers new profits. I do not believe the people of the Univer- 
salist denomination think that so much generosity is called for 
by the logic of Universalism. 

I think there is no way by which people who differ with a 
newspaper may act effectively as to supporting their views 
save by doing what I am now doing—vwriting to tell about it. 
Of course the tendency has been to say nothing and stop buying 
the paper. In past-years this has been done a good deal. Not 
every family will read a church paper, even if it is a gift, but 
some will. I have subscribed to the Leader this year for several 
of my parishioners, paying for the Leader myself, so I am not 
an ‘“‘unfriendly Indian.” 


Sometimes short, taking articles get “‘lifted’’ and orphaned 
by accident and go all over the country. The Christian Century 
would not lift and decapitate. As well accuse us of such a thing. 
The character of the men back of that paper gives us all the as- 
surance we need. 

We probably have been clumsy and unskilful in making our 
ideals clear. They are based on faith in frank, clear, statement 
of our position and in not being afraid of having the other fellow 
state his position, and on the conviction that truth is more 
than our statement or any other man’s statement. As to -ad- 
vertising errors, we believe that advertising is what they need 
that they may be seen as errors. Suppression and ‘“‘martyrdom’’ 
are the greatest agents of propagation known in history. 

We have frequently stated our opposition to Gandhi’s views. 
Therefore we shall read his autobiography with care. And be- 
cause he is a great spiritual power and because his life story ought 
to be a significant event we are glad to tell others about it. 

We consider Mencken intellectually one of the ablest of 
editors and his publication one of the most unfair, and Mussolini 
a menace to the peace of the world, and we have said so editorially. 
If either does a good thing, we are doubly bound to recognize it. 


We personally know Hicks and Ivy Lee. We know them to 
be exceedingly able, honest men. We are no more afraid of one 
because he is a young radical than of the other because he has 
worked for the Standard Oil Company. ‘‘What have they to 
say?” “How do they say it?’’ are the questions the editor is 
interested in. We employ Hicks because he is not like the editor- 
in-chief. He helps keep us from getting fossilized. We quoted 
Ivy Lee because he made a brilliant contribution to a very 
difficult subject. 

Our correspondent says he knows Mayor Walker. We 
don’t. The consensus of opinion is that he is a vast improve- 
ment over Hylan. At any rate he said something to the children 
which lies at the foundation of good citizenship. Therefore we 
quoted him. 

And so we fear we shall continue to displease this corre= 
spondent and others like him, for we shall make even the devil 
work for us if we can catch and harness him. 

We are glad to note that our correspondent is a “friendly 
Indian.’ That and his frankness make a good starting point 
for us to get together. 

The Editor. 


* * 


PRAISE FOR TWO EDITORIALS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read your editorial on the new South in your issue 
of March 27. Thanks for the same. The University of North 
Carolina last winter exerted a powerful influence over the legis- 
lature of that state, and as a consequence the anti-evolution bill 
of that state was defeated. There seems tc be a feeling among 
the uninformed in the South that the evolutionist claims rela- 
tionship with s-me order of animal or insect that is not nice. 
Not long ago a man said to me that he was in no wise related to 
the ants or the crocodiles. It isnot much use to argue with such a 
man, and so I s mply replied, “Of course, you are not related to 
these things.” 

I am wondering how Mississippi and other states are to stop 


the teaching of evoluticn even though they enact laws! The | 


whole body of our literature is in line with evolution. Evolution 
is but another word for the story of all life. The ostrich does not 
hide himself, even though he covers his head in the sand, and 
the fundamenta ist is not much wiser when he gets a law passed to 
put the evo utionist out of business! 

May I, in this letter, also refer to your editorial about 
“blind staggers,’’ etc. You are expressing a simple Christian 
truth which every Universalist ought to accept. I am partic- 
ularly interested in union churches in our Southern cities. The 
most hopeful church that I know of in the Scuth is the Union 
Liberal Church in Atlanta. I confident! believe that the 
churches at Miami and St. Petersburg can be made strong if built 
ona union foundation. I can not think of a single valid objection, 
and if our Christianity is to amount to anything it seems to me 
that these union churches made up of forward looking men and 
wcmen are but carrying out the teachings and precepts of Jesus. 
This does not mean that we are to lose ourselves or anything cf 
the sort. Weare simply uniting our efforts with others for a finer 
and more intensive campaign. 

Lyman Ward. 

Camp Hill, Alabama. 

ala | 
DR. GROSE SAYS THANK YOU 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Let me tell you how much I enjoyed the Easter number of 
the Leader. ‘Tuning in on Heaven”’ is very helpful to me. The 
author gives us a quotation from the Christmas song, “It Came 
upon the Midnight Clear,’ and speaks of ‘‘these words of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest preacher, Phillips Brooks.’ It seems that he has 
confused two songs. If I am not mistaken “It Came upon the 
Midnight Clear” was written by E. H. Sears, and “Oh, Little 
Town of Bethlehem ” by Phillips Brooks. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 

Seven Springs, N.C. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


MODERNISTS AND FUNDAMENTALISTS ARE BROTH- 
ERS IN FAITH AND SIN 


To quote from a letter: ‘‘Are there not modernists who 
deny the deity of Christ, the virgin birth of Jesus, the vicarious 
suffering of Jesus on the ercss, the resurrection of Jesus, the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures and the necessity for the new birth?” 
Maybe so. There may be ordinary infidels who call themseives 
modernists. And there may be some who affirm all of those be- 
liefs on mere hearsay and call themselves fundamentalists, which 
is another kind of infidelity just as bad. A real Christian funda- 
mentalist is one who when he finds out what are the essential 
inherited values of Christianity intends to hold and propagate 
them. A real Christian modernist is one who, in order to find out 
what are the essential inherited values of Christianity that 
ought to be held and propagated, intends to make use of the 
scientific method of investigation. Modernists do not agree per- 
fectly among themselves as to what those values are. Neither 
do fundamentalists. Both agree in holding Jesus as the center 
of their faith and life. Both alike blunder in trying to interpret 
and follow him.—The Baptist. 


* * 


SOCIAL WORKERS HONORED 


Social workers are generally very busy people who do not 
look abroad for compliments. Therefore, there is a great deal 
of genuine cheer in such a festival as that organized by the 
“Better Times” welfare organization in New York City. The 
crowd which gathered to honor the occasion was a large, spirited 
crowd; and it learned to know better the effort toward human 
reclamation being made in the world’s greatest city, and to make 
the acquaintance of some of those who are, as one might say, 
on the firing line. This year the medals for distinguished serv- 
ice were awarded to three well-known officials—Mr. Homer 
Folks, Miss Lillian D. Wald, and Rev. Robert F. Keegan. It 
was a happy selection and drew attention incidentally to the 
diversity of the modern social worker’s enterprise. Father 
Keegan, who was cited as having ‘‘brought a new e:ement of 
strength to the advancement of the social well-being of the 
entire city,’ is renowned fcr having made the exhaustive survey 
of Catholic charities upon which the present archdiocesan ad- 
ministration is based. He has also been deeply interested in the 
achievement of the probation bureau maintained in New York 
by the church, and recentiy favored the Commonweal with an 
authoritative paper concerning it. The recognition accorded 
him will be gratefully applauded by all who know his work, and 
by the many to whem his charity has brought new courage and 
the will to live-—The Commonweal (Catholic). 


* * 


THE ANTI-EVOLUTION FLOOD 


We prophesied at the time of the Scopes trial in Tennessee 
that the anti-evolution flood had reached its crest, and was due 
to subside. The recent action of the state of Mississippi in 
passing an anti-evolution statute would seem to belie this proph- 
ecy. At the same time, however, we would beg to record the 
fact that the state of Kentucky, which two years ago came within 
one vote of enacting an anti-evolution law, has this year de- 
feated a similar measure, while the state of Virginia has refused 
to allow a proposal of this kin even to get out of committee. 
On the whole the !aw-makers are doing well, and we still stand 
by our prophecy. Meanwhile the churches seem to be getting 
worse than ever, increasing their own fanaticism and bigotry as 
they lose public confidence. Look at the recent action, for ex- 
ample, of the General Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church! 
With twelve professors of theology and fifty elders sitting in 
solemn convocation, this august body actually declared that the 
“Genesis” story of Adam and Eve, and of the talking serpent 
and the Tree of Knowledge, must be accepted as literally true 
by all ministers if they are to hold their pulpits and remain within 


the denominational fold. Anything more ridiculous than this 
has not happened in our time, nor can anything more ridiculous 
be conceived at any time. The story of the Garden of Eden 
true! Adam and Eve real historical characters!! The talking 
serpent a fact of history!!! The only comfort to be derived from 
such nonsense is the certainty that it places the doctrine of the 
verbal inspiration of the Scripture in such an utterly absurd 
light that no sensible man, educated or uneducated, can give it 
countenance for a single moment. Such a declaration may even 
drive the modernists from their straddle of‘ the fence of con- 
troversy, and thus force them, as a matter cf sheer self-respect, 
to say what they know to be true, that the Bible is not in any 
unique sense the Word of God. At any rate, we hope that the 
fundamentalists will put it right up to their liberal brethren, 
“Do you believe that the serpent talked to Eve?” and get a 
Yea cr Nay reply.— Unity (Independent). 


* * 


THE RESULT COMPLETE 


We have a suggestion for all our brethren, Universalists 
and Unitarians, who are launched on the high emprise of closer 
relations. If it is a negative suggestion, it has the virtue of 
attempting to avoid a pitfall. We urge that we keep away from 
any studied effort to define a co-operative agreement in doc- 
trinal terms. Let us forget for the time all questions of belief, 
or reconciliation therein. Let us have a spirit of fellowship 
rather than a rationale of agreement. Let us behave as if we 
were in fact one. Let every individual of one church take this 
attitude to every individual in the other church. This broad 
course is entirely feasible, because the basic thing is in letter 
and spirit already our common possession. We believe in the 
freedom of the individua! in his religious convictions and pur- 
poses. We have to make no changes of mind or of heart. This 
Unitarian-Universalist entente—happy the word—is a matter 
of the will. It is a thing to be done. In spirit, in feeling, in 
intelligence, we are not divided; and it were tactical absurdity 
for any one to approach the subject as though we were separate 
or in any vital respect other than brethren. Let'us highly re- 
solve. Let us will ourselves together, as we already think and 
feel ourselves together, and the thing is done. Unity in this 
case is now a nascent fact waiting only the finishing touch, the 
pushing over by our wills till the result stands complete.— 
Christian Register ( Unitarian). 


* * 


A TRIBUTE TO RICHARD ROBERTS 


Whenever a preacher talks frankly from his heart to his 
congregation he is werth listening to. Dr. Richard Roberts, 
pastor of the American Presbyterian Church of Montreal, has 
spoken frankly of some things which a congregation does often 
unwittingly to its pastor. His words are well worth thinking 
over. He says: ‘‘We ministers are to blame for our conven- 
tionality, our professionalism, our poor sense of proportion, our 
fussiness about secondary things—and most of all, for our 
failure to live habitually among the deep things of God. But, 
believe-me, while we shall have to answer for our failures, the 
rest ‘cf you will have something to answer far, too. You will 
have to answer for us. ‘Like priest, like peop e’—that is true; 
but ‘like people, like priest’ is no less true. We become what 
you expect us to be. Many a preacher has to fight for his soul 
against his congregation, sometimes against the very kindness 
of his people. Sometimes he is afraid of them, afraid to be 
wholly true to himself in his utterances—remembering the wife 
and the bairns at home. Sometimes he is wearing out shoe-ieather 
on the streets, having a congregation that insists on being hand- 
fed, when he ought to be in his study a.one with God, searching 
and waiting for the Word. And so we become formal and cone 
ventional, respectab:e and timid and dull, God help us! And re= 
ligion becomes a lame and nerveless thing in our hearts and on ~ 
our lips.”—Christian Advocate (Methodist). 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Current Trends in Philosophy 
Mind and Matter. By C. E. M. Joad. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sens. 

Mind and Its Place in Nature. By 
Durant Drake. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Ccsmie Evoluticn. By John E. Boodin. 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 
Reacing “Mind and Maitter,” one 

woncers if this can be the same Mr. Joad 
who wrote that provocative treatise cn 
morals, ‘“Thrasymachus,” for “Mind and 
Matter” is not provocative nor incisive 
nor particularly interesting. So much of 
it as is not plain rehash of the opinions of 
other thinkers is characterized by super- 
ficiality and inconsistency. It contributes 
nothing toward the solution of an important 
and perplexing problem. 

Jcad Legins with a sketchy outline of the 
growth cf materialism, an outline that is 
not altogether accurate. He then pro- 
ceeds to show how the idea of a mechanist 
universe has broken down. This gives 
him an cpportunity to drag out some of 
the cld problems of biology and to air 
what he knows about the constitution of 
the atom and the theory of relativity. 
Most of what he says is true enough, but 
it indicates at most only that mechanism 
must ke rethought in terms of the new 
complications, and it assuredly does not 
support the theory which he later intro- 
duces. 

Having disposed of mechanism to his 
own satisfaction, he turns to idealism, which 
he likewise Cemolishes. He is thus leit 
with two fundamental realities in his uni- 
verse, mind and matter. This dualism 
he says is inevitable. His next step is to 
survey recent psychological theory, par- 
ticularly the theories of W. H. Rivers. 
This leads him to a new kind of deter- 
minism, according to which we are de- 
termined by ‘forces located within us 
yet operating teyond the bounds of our 
consciousness.”” Thus he introduces the 
idea of the subconscious mind, which he 
straightway links with his next conception, 
the life force. This life force, he tells us, 
works in a world of neutral particles, and 
the result is all kinds of arrangements, 
including both mind and matter. 

The unorganized eclecticism of Mr. Joad 
results in an amazing system, which 
creates more problems than it solves. 
The book is frothy, badly organized, un- 
important. It is refreshing to turn to 
Prof. Durant Drake’s book, devoted to 
the same theme. Here we have a consist- 
ent piece of logic, offering a thorough study 
of the much-debated question at hand. 
The publishers are quite right in saying 
that this is Drake’s most important book. 

The problem to which Drake addresses. 
himself is essentially the problem of knowl- 
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edge. He is a realist, but his views differ 
in so many particulars from those of his 
fellow-realists that his book will probably 
create cne more divi ion in the already dis- 
rupted ranks of realism. He begins by 
saying that there are three categories in 
the act of knowing: the knower, the object 
known, and the datum of experience, the 
object as known. For example, when a 
man sees a chair, there is the man, there 
is the chair, and there is the man’s idea 
of the chair. Now the man’s idea of the 
chair may or may not correspond to the 
chair. In many particulars it certainly 
will not correspond to it, but if the man 
can sit on the chair, can stub his toe on 
the chair, then for all practical purposes 
he can believe he was right when he said 
that he saw a chair. 

As a realist Mr. Drake insists on the 
reality of the physical world. That is, 
he takes a common-sense point of view, in- 
stead of siding with the idealists, who 
would say that the only reality was the 
man’s idea of the chair. But Drake in- 
sists that mental states are also real, which 
many realists would deny. He says that 
introspection reveals the existence of 
mental states, but he insists that they 
exist even when we are not introspecting, 
just as the chair exists even though we 
may not be thinking of it. 

In thus arguing for the reality of both 
physical objects and mental states Mr. 
Drake seems to have got into hot water, 
since he has admitted half of the realist 
thesis and half of the idealist thesis, but 
he soon extricates himself. He proposes 
the view that perception shows us the 
order of structure of nature but tells us 
nothing about its stuff or substance. In- 
trospection, on the other hand, gives us 
at least a glimpse of the substance of the 
universe. Mental states are thus both 
physical and psychical. The whole world 
is made of this psychic stuff, but we have 
no means of knowing what it is like except 
in ourselves in the precess of introspection. 

This suggestion of Drake’s is startling 
because it is one of the few original con- 
tributions in philosophy which recent 
years have brought forth. It has in its 
favor its simplicity. It harmonizes with 
the monistic view of the universe which 
most philosophers, rightly or wrongly, 
seek. More particularly it harmonizes 
with materialistic monism, which is the 
background, explicit or implicit, of the 
more fruitful scientific work of our day. 
Yet it deals with consciousness in a 
fashion far more direct than that -fol- 
lowed by the behaviorists. Of course it 
is only a guess, an hypothesis, but it is a 
suggestion that should be carefully con- 
sidered. 

The book continues by developing the 
consequences of the conception which has 
just been described. Drake discusses 
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very cogently the idea of values, the na- 
ture of consciousness, the realm of appear- 
ances, and the attributes of the self. 
In each case he presents the realistic view 
as held -by most of the proponents of 
realism, and then goes on to show how his 
idea of the three categories in knowing 
clears up difficulties hitherto insoluble. 
The one weakness is his failure to take 
into consideration the work which has 
been done in the study of the origin of 
language and its part in thought. Ogden 
and Richards in ‘“‘The Meaning of Mean- 
ing” and, to a lesser degree, Dewey in 
“Experience and Nature’’ have developed 
theories which Drake, it would seem, might 
have found congenial and useful. By 
paying attention to these considerations 
he could have strengthened a book which 
is in any case a real contribution to the 
literature of philosophy. 

Professor Boodin’s “Cosmic Evolu- 
tion’’ is by no means so significant a book 
as Drake’s “Mind and Its Place in Na- 
ture,’’ but, on the other hand, it is vastly 
superior to ““Mind and Matter.” Boodin 
has undertaken the task of welding the 
whole mass of modern science into a uni- 
fied philosophy. It is a commendable 
undertaking. Even though the revelations 
of science will presumably go on, there 
is need now for synthetic thinking. Boo- 
din, however, reveals one of the chief 
obstacles to such thinking, for much of 
his material is obviously second-hand, 
as must inevitably be the case when one 
mind seeks to grasp the bewildering in- 
tricacies of modern science. None the 
less, it is a brave attempt to meet a cru- 
cial need. 

Boodin begins by discussing evolution 
on the earth in its relation to the rhythm 
of the universe as a whole. Then he con- 
siders human nature and its place in the 
cosmic scheme of things. Here he is 
forced to face the whole problem of mind. 
His treatment is much less incisive than 
Drake’s, but he has a much better grasp 
of the situation than has Joad. His 
conclusion seems to be that there is a 
dualism of mind and matter which is 
somehow reconciled in a fundamental 
unity. In general it may be said that he 
raises at least as many problems as he 
solves. 

The third section of the book deals at 
length with theories of relativity, reach- 
ing the conclusion that there is “a uni- 
versal law of equilibrium.” Finally Pro- 
fessor Boodin appends a lyric chapter on 
cosmic religion which shows how narrowly, 
if at all, he escapes the dangers of panthe- 
ism. A good many passages in the book 
possess this lyric character, revealing Mr. 


Boodin in the role of prophet as well as 


philosopher. 
We have said that the book is a coura- 
geous attempt. It is little more. 


Calling’ 
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materialism names will not get Boodin 
anywhere, and neither wili rhapsodies on 
Mother Earth. The first section offers a 
reasonably accurate digest of the opin- 
ions of such writers on evolution as har- 
monize with Boodin’s outlcok, but fails 
to consider the host of other writers. The 
second section shows some original thought, 
but Boodin can not dispose of the prob- 
lem of knowledge quite so simply as he 
seems to believe. The third section is 
presumably sound so far as its digest of 
the theories of relativity are concerned; 
the conclusions are a different matter. 


= * 


ADDITIONAL REVIEWS 
Lafcadio Hearn’s American Days 


By Edward Larocque Tinker. Dodd 

Mead and Company. $5.00. 

Lafcadio Hearn was one of the strangest 
beings whe ever adorned literature. The 
world has wondered over his going to 
Japan, at the age of forty, marrying a 
native, adopting Japanese ways, and 
staying there until he died. To be sure 
his writings at that period of his life 
gave him his great reputation, but on the 
personal side there did not seem to ke 
adequate explanation. This book by Mr. 
Tinker makes it clear. Hearn had Eng- 
lish, Irish, Gypsy, Arab, Moorish and 
Greek blood. He was born on a Greek 


-island, and was educated so far as schools 
-are concerned in Catholic schools of 


England and France. He was made 
self-conscious and morbid at an early 
age, by an accident which cost him one 
eye and permanent'y enlarged the other. 
He was shipped to the United States a 
boy of seventeen, without money, and 
had to face the most bitter poverty. This 
book covers the first forty years cf his 
life, tells how he kecame a reporter, how 
absolutely he failed in the simplest duties 
of a reporter but succeeded by doing some 
kinds of things like a genius. It takes 
him through early experiences on the 
Cincinnati Enquirer and the New Orleans 
Item and Times-Democrat, and into his 
first years as an independent literary man, 
if independent can be applied to a man 
always, in the United States at least, so 
near the poverty line. 

Those who like to study the strange 
and conflicting elements both of heredity 
and environment which help make men 
what they are, those who are tired of 
the routine and want a few delightful 
hours “with the different, the strange, 


the exotic,” the things which held Hearn 


a slave until his death, those who are not 
afraid to study a man with two “‘illessible”’ 
appetites, one physical and one spiritual, 
both natural and good to him, those in- 
terested in tracing the slow, hard path- 
way to literary success which even a 
genius may have to walk, those who like 
fascinating bits of Hearn’s work in the 
American environment, pot-boilers but 
great pot-boilers, and charming glimpses 
of great American figures in the newspaper 
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world of the 70’s and 80’s, had better 
take time for this book. And there are 
seme struggling souls who will read and 
take comfort in the book because ‘“‘he had 
a perfect genius for complicating his life. 
If one line of action could more thoroughly 
cook his goose than another, instinctively 
he chose the more fatal course.” 

Some of us in these rushing American 
days would prefer to have had the story 
told in 200 instead of 376 pages, but we 
are reluctant to say so of such fascinating 
material. 

xy 
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Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide 


The reviewer takes up this familiar 
volume and soon discovers one more evi- 
dence that “the world do move.’ For 
in its pages may be found some accept- 
ance of the results of modern criticism, 
some attention to the principle of grading, 
some recognition of the need of honest 
religious instruction for youth. Yet the 
same cld theology is right there. The 
implication is that one may be thoroughly 
modern and yet find “the old-time re- 
ligion good enough.” 

There is a wealth of illustrative material 
which will prove useful to the teacher who 
wishes to sermonize, but if he is a Uni- 
versalist teacher, he needs to know very 
thorcughly the principles cf the liberal 
faith, or he will be teaching Orthodoxy 
and not Universalism. 

The appearance of this volume, so 
earefully prepared, for the long period of 
twenty-one years, testifies to the fact that 
the battle is not won for liberal theology 
nor icr mcdern methods of religious elu- 
cation. 

A.G.E. 
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The Key to Faith 


By M. O. Gershenson. Translated from 
the Russian by Herman Frank. The 
Macmillan Company. 

This little book is an account of the 
religion of Israel from so unexpected a 
viewpoint that the reader is waylaid. 
At every turn of the exposition, telling 
quotations from the Old Testament claim 
its acceptance. The author is a Hebrew, 
though not orthodox, and is at home in 
the scriptures of his people. It may be 
that artistic effect is gained at the ex- 
pense of reality by keeping the chasm be- 
tween the persons of the great drama—God 
and man—wholly unbridged by any sug- 
gestion of their common nature, until too 
far into the book. But a profound crea- 
tive imagination is held throughout in 
the service of history, bringing the ex- 
perience of a great past epoch to live again 
in our own. The book is not merely his- 
tory, however. It is a philosophy of re- 
ligion. It makes evident that, so far as 
concerns the form that religious conscious- 
ness took in the Hebrew prophets, it is 
precisely the form that religious con- 
sciousness had in the whole Hebrew people 


from the very beginning of their faith. 
Only this form is given an ever new con- 
tent by advancing experience, until the 
heart of man is filled and satisfied. More- 
over, the author makes evident that this 
is essentially the form that every faith has 
taken among all peoples who have advanced 
beyond the most primitive culture. But 
in Israel it achieved this supreme fulfil- 
ment. Now what is this form? It isa 
relation between two wills conceived as 
standing in escapeless need of each other— 
the will of God and the will of man. This 
is a chasmal rift at first between a jealous 
God of elemental and irruptive passion 
and a stiff-necked and self-willed tribe of 
men. Until in the religion of Israel, 
through long and bitter experience, the 
prophets gain a final insight. They per- 
ceive that these two wills—the poles of 
the cosmos which religion conceives—are 
in reality one. The cosmics will, through 
the practical necessities which such a world 
imposes upon man, is at last discovered to 
be man’s own will in which the heart’s 
desire is attained. The early, arbitrary 
covenant between God and man has ke- 
come spiritual: “I will write my law in 
their hearts.’”’ The religion of Israel is 
the supreme example of religions because, 
in it, the one form religious consciousness 
has taken among all peoples finds, at the 
end of an epoch, its fulfilling content. 
Thus Gershenson will demonstrate in a 
living example the supreme value of faith 
as the fulfilment of human experience, 
and make the reality of its object appear 
in vivid light. 

: Bruce VW. Brotherston. 
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The Now! Round Table 


By William Byron Forbush. Knights of 

King Arthur. $2.50. 

This book, which is the tenth edition 
of a handbook fer leaders of the Order 
of Knights of King Arthur, is most com- 
plete in every way. The Knights of King 
Arthur has been in existence as a boys’ 
organization for over thirty years. It 
had its birth in Riverside, R. I., in Feb- 
ruary, 1893, and since that time has 
reached over 150,900 boys, 4,500 castlcs 
having been organized. Our own Rev. 
Frank Lincoln Masseck, now of Santa 
Paula, Cal., was for nine years the national 
king of the movement and did much to 
improve the work of the order. 

The three degrees all point to member- 
ship in the church, that being the goal of 
achievement. Thousands of boys have 
been helped in that directicn through the 
means cf the ideals set up by the Knights 
of King Arthur. 

Much depends upon good leadership, 
leadership properly instructed and thor- 
oughly conversant with the chivalry of 
the Court of King Arthur, and the new 
handbook by the founder of the order, 
William Byron Forbush, contains all the 
information necessary to create such 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

May 2-May 8. 
Miss Slaughter: 

May 2-May 9. 

rence, Mass. 
Dr. Huntley: 

Chieago, Ill.; Denver, Col.; Los Angeles, 

Cal. 


Norwalk, Ohio. 


Headquarters; Law- 
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SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS DRAMA 

Some people, including some Universal- 
ist people, are exceedingly enthusiastic 
about. the Summer School of Religious 
Drama which is held under the auspices 
of the Federal Council of Churches. The 
place is at the Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, the dates are July 12 to 30, the 
tuition fee is $25, and the board and room 
are $20 per week. Faculty? Expert 
and experienced folks, competent to in- 
struct. Our friend, Miss Helen L. Willcox, 
is to have the course on “A Graded Dra- 
matic Program for the Church School.” 

Students are urged to register at least 
by June 15 so that rooms may be assigned 
with the greatest possible care for all 
concerned. Full program and registration 
cards may be secured after May 1, from 
the Committee on Drama, Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, 105 
East 22d St., New York. 

= = 
A GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL WORKERS 


Dr. Norwood of the London City 
Temple says: ‘““The question of world peace 
is the greatest problem that confronts the 
Christian Church, and we must find the 
answer.’”’ Dr. Benton of our own Com- 
mission on World Peace thoroughly agrees 
with Dr. Norwood. 

Last winter, representatives of twenty- 
eight denominations met in Washington 
for a Study Conference on this theme. 
Among their findings are the following: 

“The achievement of permanent world 
peace is dependent upon the development 
in children and youth, through education, 
of convictions concerning the Fatherhood 
of God, the spirit and teachings of Jesus 
Christ, the unity of the human family, 
and the principles of justice, and the 
establishment of attitudes of mutual 
respect and reliance upon reason rather 
than force. 

“We believe it possible to train a 
contemporaneous generation of children 
around the world to find ways in which the 
gospel of good-will can be applied to racial 
and international relationships.”’ 

Shall the Sunday schools of the Uni- 
versalist Church fail to do their part in 
this great task? Every superintendent, 
every teacher, has an opportunity, if 
watch is kept for the right moment to give 
this training. 
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“3 This is the Dean of the Northfield 
* Summer School of Religious Edu- 
* cation. He is quite well known in 
* the Universalist Church, to the * 
* members of which he is very gra- * 
* ‘cious and helpful. Our teachers in * 
* the Junior grades honor him as the * 
* author of a “Life of Jesus’ which * 
* is popular with them and also with * 
their pupils. Many of our workers 


= 
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* Rev. Herbert W. Gates. D. D. ‘* 
= 
= 
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* think of him as the leader of mis- * 
* sionary education for the Congrega- * 
* tionalists, who is never too busy to * 
* give counsel to any inquirer. To * 
* Northfield students, however (of * 
* whom we have half a hundred each * 
* ‘year), he is the beloved Dean, the * 
* man who sets the pace, imparts the * 
* spirit and supplies much of the * 
* sunshine at their notable summer * 
* gatherings. It is good news that * 
* he has been secured again for the * 
* season of 1926. af 
~ = 
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The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion is eager to help in the fulfilment of 
this responsibility. At frequent inter- 
vals the superintendent’s note-book con- 
tains possible programs. One of these is 
for Sunday, May 16, preceding Good-will 
Day as observed in the public schools, 
May 17. Another will come on July 11. 
If these can not be used on the days in- 
dicated, the material is worth introducing 
on some other date. 

The Sunday school is not the place for 
acrid argument, nor for propaganda for 
any special organization or plan. But it is 
the privilege of those who conduct the 
worship to present the peace ideal in 
attractive fashion, and to store the mem- 
ory with scripture, hymns and quotations 
that will strengthen faith in the reality of 
brotherhood. In older classes, current 
events, such as the present discussion of 
compulsory military training, or the fail- 
ure of the Geneva meeting in March, should 


be presented in terms of religion. Let 
these older pupils be made to see that our 
professed faith in the Fatherhocd of God 
and the brotherhood of man is but empty 
words unless it has some application to 
what is going on in the world to-day. 
The following prayer is suggested to be 
memorized and used frequently: 
“God of all nations, 
We pray for all peoples of Thy earth. 
We beseech Thee, teach mankind to live 
together in peace, 
Each race working out its own Cestiny. 
Teach us to be worthy of freedom, 
Pure of heart and hand, despising none, 
defrauding none; 
Giving to all men in all the dealings of life 
The honor we owe to those who are Thy 
children, 
Whatever their color, their race, or their 
caste.” 
From “‘A Book of Prayers for use in 
Indian Colleges.” 
= * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


The Northern New England School of 
Religious Education, which meets early 
in August at Durham, N. H., and which 
has Mrs. Nellie T. Hendrick as dean, num- 
bers among its faculty members the fol- 
lowing not-unknown persons: Mrs. Mary 
I. Chamberlain (Cradle Roll and Be- 
ginners); Miss Mary F. Slaughter (Senior 
and Young People’s Methods); Miss 
Susan M. Andrews (Worship); and Rev. 
Weston A. Cate (Chapel Service and Boys’ 
Campfire). 

Gardiner, Maine, is rejoicing in the 
enlargement and beautifying of its social 
and educational rooms. Noted for good 
work, the schoo] will now proceed to even 
better work. 

The church school at Syracuse, N. Y., 
has secured a hundred and fifty of the 
aluminum pocket-pieces issued by Mr. 
Charles A. Russell of Providence, and will 
give them out during the coming year as 
birthday souvenirs. A good way to teach 
the Articles of Faith! We repeat that we 
have samples of these coins for free dis- 
tribution. 

The Home Department at Attica, Ohio, 
under the vigorous leadership of Mr. 
Harry W. Work (what’s in a name?), has 
grown in a single month from thirteen 
members to thirty-three members. For 
transportation Mr. Work depends on “a 
trusty pair of legs.” 

Mr. Lawrence Abbott, a student in the 
Department of Religion at Tufts College, 
is the new part-time worker in the church 
school at Lawrence, Mass. (No pun is 
involved in this item.) Mr. Abbott has 
been diligent as a member of teacher 
training classes and has been the efficient 
superintendent of-our school at Grove 
Hall. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE HEAR FROM CHATTANOOGA 


From the pastor of the Shinn Memorial 
Church, Rev. Benjamin Clark, we have 
the following interesting report: 

“The number of people in our parish 
is small and rather scattered. An ap- 
praisal of the activities must take into 
consideration these salient facts. More- 
Over, we are surrounded on all sides by a 
militant orthodoxy that is characterized 
by hestility or indifference. We see, how- 
ever, gleams of liberalism shining forth. 
There is undoubtedly more liberalism here 
than is evident. We are hopeful, even 
encouraged. The university here is 
liberal, the press is fair and generous in its 
attitude. We are particularly encouraged 
by the attitude of one of our Congrega- 
tional churches. The minister is gener- 
ous, kind and broad-minded. Both he 
and his parish have expressed a most 
admirable spirit toward our church and 
its views. : 

“As to our church activities, the year of 
1925 was a successful one. 
came early in the year and most of his 
time was spent in getting acquainted with 
his parish and making a survey of the 
needs and problems. We began the new 
year with zeal and enthusiasm. The at- 
tendance in the various activities began 
to show some increase. But unfortunately 
there has been much illness, and this 
caused a really serious situation in a small 
parish where there are a few of us to carry 
on the work of the church. Despite our 
handicaps our church is really alive. The 
Sunday school is improving. This is true 
particularly in two classes, the adults and 
the kindergarten. The young lady who 
teaches the kindergarten deserves a word 
of commendation. She is exceptionally 
efficient, is devoted to her work and has 
succeeded admirably. 

“The Young People’s Christian Union 
is a most wide awake organization. The 
program this year has been most excellent, 
instructive and inspiring. The attend- 
ance and interest have been very encourag- 
ing. Our membership is larger than ever 
before. The plan we used was that of 
dividing the Union into two groups. Pro- 
grams were prepared by each greup on 
alternate Sunday evenings. This was in 
the form ef a contest. The losing side 
treated the winning side to a supper. 

“The Women’s Missionary organization 
is active. The attendance at the monthly 
meetings is gocd. The Circle is studying 
a book on missicn work. The women 
Serve a supper at the church once a month. 

“A need for a men’s group has been met 
by the organization of a Men’s Club, which 
Meets once a month for a luncheon, with 
@ speaker and a round table talk. 

“Several of the young people are plan- 
ning to attend the Young People’s In- 
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stitute at Camp Hill this summer. The 
Sunday school and Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union will each pay the expenses of 
one boy or girl. 

“Looking at our condition from every 
angle, we thank God and take courage.’’ 

A large group of interested women 
gathered Wednesday afternoon, April 21, 
in the First Universalist Church of Cam- 
bridge, to listen to Rev. Hannah J. Powell, 
from Sunburst, N.C. To hold an audience 
almost spellbound for three-quarters of 
an hour means two things: the speaker has 
an interesting and worthwhile message and 
she has a powerful and fascinating way of 
putting this message across. The program 
of the W. N. M. A. in North Carolina was 
covered most thoroughly by Miss Powell. 
She told of what we have already ac- 
complished with the facilities with which 
we are working, and what seems to her 
necessary for progress in North Carolina 
if we are to hold on to what has already 


been sowed. She emphasized in her appeal 
the need for the building of churches, 
parish and community houses where we 
are now working. “If we want to hold on 
to what was sowed long ago, we must plant 
places in the cities where we are,’ she 
said. 

A desire to see the combined church 
and parsonage at Rocky Mount soon com- 
pleted in order that we may say to Mr. 
Canfield at Greensboro, “Your building 
is next on our program,” filled us all, and 
to listen to this first-hand information 
about the North Carolinian work brought 
us very close to the heart of things. We 
wish every woman might have had the 
privilege of hearing Miss Powell tell her 
story and afterwards of meeting her at 
the very delightful reception given her 
by the members of the Cambridge* First 
Mission Circle. 

The meeting from every standpoint 
was most successful. Twenty-eight Mis- 
sion Circles were represented with an at- 
tendance of about two hundred women. 
Mrs. Arthur E. Wilson, of Braintree, 
greatly impressed her audience with two 
appropriate solos. 


Our Young People and Others 


Carl H. Olson 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


A prominent minister recently said: 
“The chief causes of failure in church 
work are laziness and ignerance. You 
can’t cure the former, but proper training 
will transform the latter into efficiency.” 
Our church is essentially a missionary 
church. We hold no reward of heavenly 
kingdoms and power for a select few, but 
we desire to reach the entire world with 
the true spirit of Christ. Our mission, 
then, is to propagate the gospel, spread 
the “good news.” 

To this end there exists in the Y. P. 
C. U. the department of Missionary 
Education. Its duty is to dispel the 
ignorance which might hamper our church 
work. Through this department the 
Unioners are shown the real and true side 
of our world brothers and the path is 
opened toward world friendship. Act- 
ing in co-operation with the Legion of 
the Cross, this department serves to place 
cur support of missions upon the firm 
foundation of real understanding. It 
works toward the goal of Christian steward- 
ship which can only be attained through 
the giving of service and money. 

But the seope of this work is not limited 
to the foreign fields of missionary endeavor. 
Missionary Educaticn works for better 
education, better living conditions, hy- 
giene and sanitation, better understand- 
ing between peoples, the growth away 
from war, the development of culture and 
of the beautiful for all people. Missionary 
work does not mean the fercing of our 
theolegy down the throats of people who 


perhaps have just as good theology as 
ours and who may be practising it far 
more broadly than we. But it does 
mean being interested in some other’s 
welfare. 
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STATE PAPERS 


Many enterprising state organizations 
have undertaken the publication of state 
papers as means of using the excess energy 
of some Unioners to stimulate others. 
During the past two years there have 
come into being some half dozen or more 
of these periodicals—published more or 
less periodically. The latest recruit is 
the California paper, bearing the name 
“The Roller-Coaster.”” The enterprise 
and enthusiasm of this group of Unioners 
is best understood when we know that 
there are but three Unions in the state. 
Their explanation of the paper’s title is 
quite interesting: 

What shall we call it? 

Why not “The Roller-Coaster?” It 
ought to be some kind of a “coaster” as 
a constant reminder to our “back-east’’ 
Unioners that it belongs to the coast. 
And if some kind of a coaster, why not the 
Roller-Coaster, since the name has some 
points of suggestion? There is adventure 
in a roller-coaster, and a thrill. There’s 
no stopping the thing once it gets started, 
not even for the faint-hearted. A roller- 
coaster carries no excess baggage, operates 
without gas, applies no brakes, has its 
own right of way, and though it has its 
ups and downs, always comes back for a 
fresh start. Is there a better name for it? 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. Harold E. Sweet of Attleboro has 
been elected president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of that city. 


Mr. Joseph B. Horton of the Grove Hall 
church is convalescing from serious illness. 


Rey. A. J. Cardall, who had gone to 
Florida for a long rest, was called back by 
the sudden death in Boston of Mrs. 
Litchfield, mother of Mrs. A. J. Cardall, 
Jr. Mr. Cardall has recovered his health 
and strength. 


Rey. Albert Hammatt, Dr. Martin M. 
Brown and Mr. Porter of North Adams 
were at Headquarters April 23. 


Mrs. Horace E. Fox, president of 
Chapin Home, and her niece, Mrs. Clara 
Miller Brennan, sailed April 15 on the 
Deutschland for a tour of France, Ger- 
many, Austria and Switzerland. They 
expect to meet Miss Dorothy Hall in 
Paris. 


Rev. Mr. Hardy, a Congregationalist, 
is supplying for Rev. Geo. H. Ashworth 
at Lansing, Mich., during April and May. 


Richard Billings, of New York and 
Woodstock, Vt., was the speaker at the 
noon services at King’s Chapel, on Thurs- 
day, April 29. 

Herbert F. Gunnison, LL. D., was one 
of the Committee on Arrangements for 
the National Institute of Social Sciences, 
New York, on May 6. 


Rev. Wm. Couden of Concord, Mich., 
has accepted a call from the First Church 
of Providence, R. I., and will begin work 
there on June 20. This leaves without a 
pastor two churches in Michigan which 
insure a good living and offer important 
work. 


Willis A. Moore, whose address is Web- 
ster Hall, corner of Cass Ave. and Putnam 
St., Detroit, Mich., supplied the pulpit 
of the First Congregational Church, Jack- 
son, Mich., April 18, and made a deep 
impression. Mr. Moore now is engaged in 
factory safety inspection work. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Smith Lowe, who 
have lived in Providence, R. I., sixteen 
years, have moved to the Greater Boston 
area. Their address is Reservoir Gardens, 
Commonwealth Avenue, Brighton, Mass. 


Sidney Tilden, secretary of the Boston 
Universalist Club, has left the A. Nash 
Company and is with the Travelers In- 
surance Company. 


The Providence Journal tells an amus- 
ng story about Rev. Fred C. Leining. 
Mr. Leining, the Journal says, had just 
placed in front of his church a poster 
announcing the subject of his sermon for 
the following Sunday—‘“‘Why so much 
crime?” After discussing the subject for a 
ew minutes with the patrolman on the 


and Interests 


beat and a young woman who happened 
to be passing, he went to his car, parked 
near by, and found that while they had 
been philosophizing about crime his spare 
tire had been stolen. 


Rey. Geo. Wilson Scudder, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church at Bath, 
Maine, celebrated the twentieth anni- 
versary of his ordination to the Universal- 
ist ministry Sunday, April 18. He was 
ordained in the Hallowell church, where 
his son, Geo. Upson Seudder, is now act- 
ing pastor. Upon invitation from the 
Hallowell church the Scudder family drove 
to Hallowell, where the son conducted the 
service and the father preached the an- 
niversary sermon, ““T'wenty Years in the 
Ministry.”” The pulpit at Bath was sup- 
plied by Rev. Stanley Manning, the 
State Superintendent. 


A brief note from Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning announces the death of Rev. H. G. 
Mann of Oakland, Me. Mr. Manning 
says: “He has been sick with rheumatic 
fever and pleurisy for a little over two 
weeks, but the end came quite suddenly 
and unexpectedly, due to the formation 
of a blood-clot.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Rowe visited 
Universalist Headquarters April 13 en 
route to their home at Bryant’s Pond, Me. 
Mr. Rowe was agent of the Universalist 
Publishing House forty years ago. 


Miss M. Agnes Hathaway was taken 
ill in Norway, Maine, the second week in 
April and had to cancel her appointments 
in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Middletown, N. Y. Miss Hathaway 
is convalescent and came to Bethany 
Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston, a few 
days ago to rest for a time. 


Rev. George W. Colson of West Newton, 
Mass., preached as a supply at Wollaston, 
Mass., on April 18. 


Rev. Charles E. Clark, D. D., closed 
his pastorate at Medford Hillside with the 
annual meeting of the parish on April 21. 
Dr. Clark preached in Abington, April 26, 
as a supply for Rev. L. Weston Attwood, 
who is having a few weeks’ vacation from 
pulpit work. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Dr. George E. Huntley left yesterday to 
attend the California State Convention 
and to visit the church schools of the 
Pacific Coast. He will preach at St. Paul’s 
Church, Chicago, on May 2, and will 
speak in Denver on the evening of May 4. 
It is necessary to make the entire trip in 
three weeks. 


California 


Pasadena.—Rev. C. F. Henry, pastor. 
Our Easter was a very happy one. Our 
new church, under the skilful hands of 


Mr. and Mrs. F. K. Rexford and Mrs. 
Patterson, was very beautiful. The pews 
were filled, the sermon sounded the note 
of immortality and victory, the quartette 
sang divinely, and the accessions to church 
membership were twenty-six. The special 
offering totaled $665—the largest for many 
years. The little folks in the church 
school presented a pleasing program at 
the morning hour and older ones gave 
very creditably “His Last Week” at five 
p.m. To add to our joy, soon after the 
morning service copious rains began to fall 
over all the parched land, and the heaviest 
April precipitation in fifty years has re- 
plenished our underground reservoirs and 
relieved a situation that was giving rise 
to not a little anxiety. Nearly ten inches 
of rain demonstrate that the Lord is still 
mindful of His own and California still 
ean look Florida in the face—and, of 
course, from a considerable elevation. 
It was the happiest Easter in many years. 


Connecticut 


New Haven.—Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, 
D. D., pastor. Dr. Fischer and family are 
away on a three months Mediterranean 
cruise and visit to the Holy Land. After 
leaving the Holy Land they will tour 
Italy, France, Germany, Belgium and 
England. They sailed on Feb. 9, are 
sailing on their return trip from South- 
ampton, England, on May 9, and are 
expected home about May 15. On Satur- 
day, Feb. 6, the men of the parish gave 
Dr. Fischer a bon voyage supper at the 
Nathan Hale Inn. Dr. Fischer was pre- 
sented with a fine leather traveling com- 
panion, fully equipped with all necessary 
writing material. At a tea by the Ladies” 
Aid Society Mrs. Fischer was given a 
beautiful silk umbrella and the Mothers’ 
Club of the church presented her with 
a leather-bound log book. Miss Martha 
Fischer was also remembered with a log 
book by the Camp-fire Girls, of whom she 
is the Guardian. During the absence of 
Dr. Fischer the pulpit is being filled by 
the Rev. Albert Hammatt of Springfield, 
Mass., who comes down every week end. 
The pastoral work is being looked after by 
the pastor’s assistants, Mr. J. P. Schutz 
and wife, who are also doing fine work with 
the young people of the church. We are 
making extensive alterations and repairs 
to the parsonage, which adjoins the church, 
making over the lower floor, or basement, 
into an office for the pastor, a ladies’ parlor 
and, by adding on at the rear, we have a 
social room about 50x20 feet. The church 
auditorium is to be redecorated and other 
necessary repairs made during the sum- 
mer. The total outlay for the alterations 
and repairs called for about $13,000, of 
which we have $8,000 available from con- 
tributions and our parish house fund, 
which has been growing for some years. 
The balance is taken care of by a mort- 
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gage placed on the parsonage only. Our 
Maundy Thursday communion service 
was largely attended, Mr. Hammatt 
coming down to conduct it. Easter Sun- 
day the church was filled. We have a fine 
Sunday school and are bending every 
energy to make it one of the best. The 
work of the Y. P. C. U. is growing, many 
new ones coming into the ranks. 


Illinois 


_ Marseilles.—Rev. M. G. Linton, pastor. 
The Easter services were of unusual in- 
terest. Special music was furnished by 
_the church orchestra and choir. Four 
members were received and three children 
were baptized. The offering was con- 
siderably over $100. The Fellowship 
Club of Men, organized by the pastor, 
has now a membership of fifty-six. This 
club is doing good work in creating a 
spirit of good-will throughout the city. 
They have meetings twice a month with 
splendid programs of speaking and music. 
The school of religious instruction under 
the direction of Dr. Theron Warrick is 
doing a wonderful work. The pastor is 
called to officiate at many funerals at 
home and throughout the state. 


Iowa 

Webster City.—Rev. Effie McCollum 
Jones, D. D., pastor. At Easter time we 
entertained the Triune Commandery of 
Knights Templars. We also received eight 
new members into our church. This 
makes eleven since Jan. 1. We have a 
surpliced choir of about eighteen mem- 
bers, which adds much to our services. 
The situation in Webster City is greatly 
improved since Dr. Jones has taken hold 
of things here. 

Mt. Pleasant.—We have been having a 
fine series of meetings this spring and had 
five additions to the church at Easter. 

Mitchellville-—Easter was a happy day 
with us. With sunshine, flowers and 
special music came two new members to 
be added to our church and four children 
were christened. We have made another 
payment on our parsonage indebtedness. 
Fay Tornquist gets prize on five year pro- 
gram. Weare proud of her. 


Maine 

Bath.—Rev. Geo. Wilson Scudder, pas- 
tor. The Ladies’ Aid and Murray Club 
united in putting on an Easter supper and 
sale which was well attended and netted a 
goodly sum. The Easter service was 
marked by the largest congregation of the 
year and a very generous special offering. 
The men of the church had a get-together 
supper April 12, with a community sing 
and music by a four-piece orchestra. The 
speakers were Dr. James F. Albion and 
Mr. E. Randolph Comee, both of Bruns- 
wick. The men enjoyed the evening so 
much that a committee was appointed to 
arrange for another meeting in May. 
Special features of the church program 
during the winter have been joint meetings 
of the Ladies’ Aid and the Murray Club, 


a very successful card party by the Murray 
Club, and twenty per cent increase in 
membership of the Y. P. C. U. 


Maryland 


Baltimore.—Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pastor. 
Our annual parish supper and business 
meeting on the evening of April 14 marked 
the end of another year of progress. The 
reports showed every department in 
splendid condition and all organizations 
flourishing. The outstanding addition to 
our work during the year has been the 
establishment of our community program, 
which includes Boy and Girl Scout troops, 
indoor playground, Community Club, and 
personal visitation in our church neighbor- 
hood. Mrs. Jessie Powers has been secured 
as director of this phase of our program, 
which is making many new friends for our 
church. Thirty new memkers have been 
received into the church during the year 
and the pastor has made 400 pastoral 
calls. Our financial canvass committee 
reported that more than $7,000 has been 
pledged toward the support of our church 
for the year now beginning, a much larger 
sum than was subscribed last year. At 


‘our annual meeting a campaign was started 


to raise funds with which to redecorate 
and recarpet our church auditorium this 
summer, and $3,000 was subscribed by 
those present. Subscriptions are still 
coming in. This church has met with a 
severe loss in the death of Mr. Samuel C. 
McClellan, a loyal member and for many 
years a member of the board of trustees. 


Massachusetts 


Gloucester.—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor. Easter rose to the high 
tide of enthusiasm with a large attend- 
ance, beautiful music, and an offering of 
more than $400. In the evening, a Sun- 
day school concert was given to another 
large congregation, At the Holy Thurs- 
day communion, a sermon was given by 
Rey. Frank E. Barton of Rockport. The 
pastor received twenty-two new mem- 
bers—eleven men and eleven women. 
Our Good Friday afternoon service was a 
union meeting of four denominations, 
with seven speakers, each address being 
upon one of the seven last sayings of 
Jesus. The pastor presided, and the 
others who spoke were Rev. G. H. Lewis of 
Annisquam, Rev. R. P. Doremus, Uni- 
tarian, Rev. G. B. Van Buskirk, Metho- 
dist, Rev. A. A. Madsen, Ph. D., Con- 
gregationalist, Ex-Mayor MacInnis and 
Mrs. John Clarence Lee. During Lent, 
a series of recitals of sacred music was 
given by our organist, George B. Stevens, 
with other artists, and had most appre- 
ciative audiences. The other activities of 
the church have included two suppers, 
at each of which two hundred guests were 
present, a young people’s dance of ideal 
type, an “old-fashioned party’ which 
crowded the City Hall with young and 
old, and the comedy of ‘‘Dulcy,” in the 
vestry, five nights, to delighted spectators, 


by the Chapin Guild. We have a live 
parish committee consisting of B. K. 
Stacey, chairman, Ex-Mayor Charles D. 
Brown, Brant M. Dexter, Mrs. W. A. 
Procter, and Mrs. C. Parkhurst, who are 
constantly on duty for the benefit of the 
church in all directions. 

Taunton.—Rey. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. On Sunday evening, April 18, 
380 people attended Mr. Greenway’s 
lecture on “King Arthur and the Holy 
Grail.’”” On Memorial Sunday Mr. Green- 
way will speak before six of the eight mili- 
tary societies of Taunton. 


Michigan 

Detroit.—Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. The Y. P. C. U. recently held its 
annual meeting and elected officers for 
the coming year. It-is expected that at 
least three delegates, with all expenses 
paid, will be sent to the Philadelphia con- 
vention in July. Various devices are 
being employed for raising the money, 
chief of which at the present moment is a 
play, to be put on some time in May. 
Dramatics have proved one of the best 
means in the past of producing revenue 
for the Union. The Mission Circle, Mrs. 
Dwight True, president, just completed 
its year’s work with a splendid luncheon. 
Visitors were present from Lansing and 
Olinda, Ontario, as the guests of the 
president. Fifty persons were seated at. 
the tables. Mrs. George H. Ashworth, of 
Lansing, state president, made an able 
address, and fine reports were given in 
person or by letter of the work being car- 
ried on through the state. 


New Hampshire | 

Gorham.—Rey. Helene Ulrich, pastor. 
During the winter the men have volun- 
teered their services to build an entire 
room in the basement of the church to be 
used by the primary class in Sunday 
school. The room is a delightfully cheer- 
ful one and the little ones look forward to 
Sunday school all the week. They have 
their own small organ, a bookcase, table 
and chairs. In the near future a sand- 
table will be procured. To the nine 
men who spent their evenings and some 
afternoons in this work a dinner was given 
by the local Sunday School Association. 
Everything was done in style and to the 
surprise of the men their wives arrived 
after the supper was over to spend the 
evening playing cards. To pay for the 
material used the men prepared a sea food 
supper which the townspeople attended. 
It was a change to see the men as waiters, 
cooks, and dishwashers at a church supper. 


New York 

Fort Plain.—Rev. B. F. Butler, acting 
paster. On Easter Sunday we had splen- 
did congregations morning and evening. 
Our choir was assisted by Carver’s or- 
chestra. The offering was large and six 
new members were received. Among the 
many funerals attended by the acting 
pastor since the death of Dr. Moulton at 
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Christmas time, was that of Fred Cronk- 
hite. Mr. Cronkhite was widely known 
and dearly loved. He was one of the 
trustees of the church and one of the two 
from Fort Plain who accompanied the 
body of Dr. Moulton to its final resting 
place in Maine. 

Little Falls—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The church was filled on Easter 
morning to hear a mixed choir of thirty 
voices render selections from “The Risen 
Christ,” to hear the Easter message, and 
to see fifteen unite with the church. Upon 
the Wednesday evening before, at the mid- 
week service, a large number gathered to 
hear the story of ““The Last Week”’ and to 
partake of communion. At the annual 
meeting April 7, Mr. F. W. Ashenhurst and 
Mr. LeRoy Wright were elected trustees. 
The financial report showed all bills paid, 
every cent of indebtedness paid, and the 
society free and clear left with a balance 
of $500. Each report read showed growth 
and development and promise of larger 
accomplishments. April 7 Mr. Brooks 
exchanged pulpits with Dr. Thomas E. 
Potterton of the Church of Our Father, 
Brooklyn. The people of Little Falls 
thoroughly enjoyed Dr. Potterton’s visit 
and were won by his generous and cour- 
teous spirit and vital message. 

Ohio 

Norwalk.—Special services were held 
on the evening of Holy Thursday and a 
fair sized audience attended. The pastor 
gave a short sermon on the meaning oi 
the Thursday service and at the close the 
communion service was celebrated. Sun- 
day morning two young ladies were re- 
ceived into the church. 


Ontario 

Olinda.——Young People’s Day was ob- 
served in January by a banquet served 
the members cf the Union by the Mission 
Circle, at which there was also a program 
of song and toasts by the young folks. 
The last Sunday night in January the 
Tegular church -services were conducted 
wholly by members of the Y. P. C. U. 
Easter Sunday morning two new mem- 
bers were received into the church and 
the communion service was observed. 
At night a good Easter service was held 
with special songs by the choir and an 
appropriate sermon. The ladies of the 
Mission Circle have made some much 
needed improvements in the basement 
kitchen. Another much appreciated im- 
provement which the church has made 
is installing electric lights in the parish 
house and church. The Sunday school is 
active and prospering. Some of our or- 
ganizations were about out of money at 
their last monthly meetings. But all were 
happy in the fact that all bills and obliga- 
tions were paid. 

Vermont 

Morrisville—Easter was fittingly ob- 
served by our church On the evening of 
Good Friday, a large number were present 
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at the communion service and six young 
people were received into church mem- 
bership. Sunday was a day of unfavorable 
weather, yet a large congregation listened 
to an inspiring sermon delivered by Mr. 
Donald Evans of St. Lawrence University. 
Special music was rendered by a double 
quartette. In the evening an Easter 
pageant, “‘Christ’s Last Week,” was given 
by members of the Sunday school, under 
the direction of Mr. Evans, Mrs. Fortier, 
and Mrs. Chapin. After the service the 
Bermuda lilies, used in the decorations, 
were distributed among the shut-ins. 


= * 


THE MURRAY GROVE YEAR-BOOK 


The Murray Grove Association finds 
it wise to issue a year book, attractive 
in appearance and explicit in information. 
This year Miss Alice L. Nicol, of 1703 
Sanderson Ave., Seranton, Pa., is the 
editor, and she has been efficient. It is 
a pleasure to note that every year is one 
of progress—progress in number of mem- 
bers, progress in equipment, progress in 
program and progress in financial standing. 
Miss Nicol has extra copies of the year 
book and will be glad to send them to 


any applicants. 
= = 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 25) 
leadership. What the “Handbook for 
Scout Masters” is to Scoutleaders, this 
book will be to Merlins and adult leaders 
of the Order of Knights of King Arthur. 
It meets the need for ali who adopt this 
form of organization for the boys of the 

church. 
Carl A. Hempel. 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 


The sixty-seventh annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Chureh of the Redemption, Boston, Mass. (corner 
Boylston and Ipswich Streets), May 19 and 20, 1926, 
convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention ... of 
lifemembers resident in the state, of three lay 
delegates from each parish in fellowship, which dele 
gates must be legal members of the parish they 
represent, and of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 

The Second Society of Universalists in Boston, 
the Church of the Redemption, cordially invites 
the Universalists of Massachusetts to the annual 
sessions of the Convention. 

Those who wish entertainment must write to Mrs. 
Lula N. Perry, Chureh of the Redemption, Boylston 
and Ipswich Streets, Boston, Mass., stating whether 
they wish to stay one, two or three nights. Lodging 
and breakfast will be provided free. 

Tickets for the supper on Thursday night will 
cost $1.00 and all reservations will close on Wednes- 
day noon of the day before the supper. Tickets may 
be reserved by writing Mrs. Lula N. Perry. 

Directions 

From the North Station take a car marked Ken- 

more to Massachusetts Station. The church is on 


Boylston Street about one block from this station. 
From the South Station take a subway car to Park 
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Street. At Park Street either take a car marked 
Kenmore and get off at Massachusetts Station or 
take a car marked Chestnut Hill and get off at the 
door of the church. The church is located at the 


corner of Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston. 
= = 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Full fellowship has been granted Rev. Franklin 
K. Beem of the Congregational ministry. 


Alien Brown, Secretary. 
*. * 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in our church at Staf- 
ford on Wednesday and Thursday, May 12 and 13. 
The first session will be called to order at 4.45 p. m. 
Wednesday. Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., will 
address the Convention at the evening service, his 
subject being, “The Joys and Sorrows of an Edi- 
tor.” The occasional sermon will be delivered by 
Rev. Edward A. Lewis of Stamford on Thursday 
morning. 

Stafford may be reached by railroad and bus from 
Willimantic and by trolley from Hartford. Through 
the pastor, Rev. C. H. Puffer, S. T. D., the Stafford 
parish has issued a very cordial invitation which, 
with the program above, in addition to Convention 
interests and the natural beauties of the country, 
Promises a happy and delightful gathering. 

Those desiring lodgings are requested te notify 
Dr. Puffer as early as possible. 

G. H. Leining, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organizatiem, 
which offers the sdvantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come te this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy aceess 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests 

During the summer menths there are sccomme- 
dations for wemen unattended who msy wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sueb 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Super 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 8tj 
Boston. 


For the Board of Managera, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


Thisis the Bible Store 


convenient to all—right in the 


heart of ihe shopping district 


Send for Catalug er call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromiield St., Bostoa 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A Summer Place for Boys 
Established 1910 

On beautiful Iske in Wisconsin. Land and water sports 
under supervision. Care ofahome. Forty boys, ages roto 
17, from best families, have a good time every day. Term 
of eight weeks opens June 29. For free illustrated booklet 

write to REV. HENRY E. POLLEY, 
Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 


WANTED 


For Junction City, Kansas, 2 minister, preferably 
young, for immediate settlement. Excellent church 
and parsonage, fine people. If interested, write 
JAMES R. CALKIN 
Chairman Trustees 


SS 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Good» 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Beston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


STBROOK 


\ ( SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 
Secretarial. 


Home Economics. Commercial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 
GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
eontemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schooie 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school foe 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are eommodious and 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or scisn- 
tifie school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
fer the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England towa. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasom- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Pranklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery} 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, DL. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


There are twenty-six ways of pronounc- 
ing Los Angeles, all wrong. 

The new state grew so fast that they 
had to divide it into two parts, called 
Northern California and Southern Cafe- 
teria. And they had to put two deserts 
and a mountain range in between them to 
keep them from fighting. 

The celestial-named city was made the 
capital of the southern, and the saintly 
named town to the north the capital of 
the northern end of the state. 

In ’55 a law was passed forbidding 
earthquakes inside the city limits. 

There are more keautiful women in Los 
Angeles than in any other city on earth. 
But they all come from somewhere else. 
—From Will Cressy’s History of California, 

* * 

A class of little girls, studying drawing, 
was told by the teacher to draw the one 
thing they wanted most. All got busy 
except little Myrtle, who remained deep 
in thought. 

‘“What’s the matter, Myrtle?” asked the 
teacher. “Don’t ycu know what you want 
most?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” replied the child, 
“but I don’t know how to draw it.” 

“Well, what is it you want?” asked the 
teacher. 

“T want to be married,”’ said the child.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

* * 

First Englishman: ‘Charlie, did you 
hear that joke about the Egyptian guide 
who showed some tourists two skulls 
of Cleopatra, one as a girl and one as a 
woman?”’ 

Seccnd Ditto: ‘‘No, let’s hear it.”— 
New York Central Lines Magazine. 

cd * 

“T know every one of the tricks of your 
trace!’ cried the angry credit customer 
to her grocer. “Do you think I have 
bought groceries fifteen years for noth- 
ing?”’ 

“Well,” said the grocer, “I shouldn’t 
be at all surprised.”—Progressive Grocer. 
* * 

Larkson: “I’m going up to the jail. 
I want to talk with the bandit who took 
my car.” 

Parkscn: ‘‘What’s the use?” 

Larkson: ‘‘Mayke he’ll tell me how he 
got fifty miles an hour out of her.”’—-Life. 

* * 

Mother: ‘‘Well, dear, did you have a 
lot of attention paid to you at the party?” 

Elsie: “Scme, mamma. Two little boys 
mace faces at me.”—Boston Transcript. 

4 AK 

No doubt old Methuselah had days 
when he couldn’t decide which rising 
generation to worry about most.—Ten 
Point. 

* * 

The good are the poor; the poor are 
pedestrians; the good die young.—Pub- 
lishers’ Syndicate. 


HOPE VICTORIA AT THE HELM 


A Story of a Twentieth Century Church School 
By GEORGE EZRA HUNTLEY 
Author of 


‘SEEING STRAIGHT IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL”’ 


Here is a book with a purpose, one that every church school superintendent and 
teacher should read. In fascinating story form the author, who is a church school expert, 
carries the reader on and on through a real course in church school administration. 
Hope Victoria is a rare character, lovable for her virility, efficiency, and unusual com- 
mon sense. She is a church school go-getter, resourceful and respected. She wins the 
whole community to her high ideals in religious education.— W. Edward Raffety, Editor 
International Journal of Religious Education. 


Dr. Huntley has modern views of religious education. The Syracuse Conventicn 
recognized his great work in building up the General Sunday School Association. Other 
churches are seeking his counsel and help. Now he has keen hcnored by having one 
of the most important houses engaged in publishing religious books bring out his story, 
“Hope Victoria at the Helm.” - Using fiction as a medium in this way ought to send his 
progressive message, his sane philosophy and fine enthusiasm far and wide.—John van 
Schaick, Jr., Editor Christian Leader. 


Dr. Huntley has woven into story form many suggestions for improvements in the 
organization and administration of an ordinary church school. The superintendent’s 
election, her installation, her school business meeting, finances, discipline, reverence, 
opening services, church school and community service, are all worked into the story 
with consummate skill and effective suggestion—A. H. McKinney, Superintendent 
New York City Mission Society. 


Any one who can rescue a church school from a sorry, commonplace existence, as 
Hope Victoria did, ought to have a permanent job in the cause of religious education. 
Hope is really the personification of all those methods, plans, and programs which are 
essential to the church school of tc-day. Dr. Huntley is a specialist in this field and his 
book reflects those ideals and ideas which he has found successful in his work.— Sidney A. 
Weston, Business Manager, Congregational Publishing Society. 


Dr. George E. Huntley, one of the wisest leaders in the field of religious education, | 
has rendered another very real service to the cause we have at heart. Into these con- 
structive and inspirational suggestions for the upbuilding of a mcdern Sunday school, he 
has woven a charming love story. I commend this book unreservedly.—Paul S. Lein- 
bach, Acting Executive Secretary, Publication and Sunday School Board of the Reformed 
Church in the United States. 


The book is full of practical suggestions for Sunday school officers and teachers, but 
perhaps its most valuable contribution is the conviction it awakens that, after all, the most 
valuable asset in any kind of religicus work is personal character.—E. B. Chappell, D. D., 
Sunday School Editor, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


Price $1.50, Postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The Life Story ot 


Handicapped Or-tprederick HAM Babee 


By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


‘““A Fascinating Human Document’’ 
Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 


